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Banner Meeting and Banner Crowd 


New Jersey Horticultural society goes to 
first place—Editorial Correspondence 





T WAS awonderful meet- 
ing, the New Jersey 
state horticultural so- 
ciety at Atlantic City 

last week. Indeed, New 
Jersey horticulturists fairly outdid themselves. They came out 
in larger numbers than usual; and the crowd was dignified, eager, 
interested. But it was not merely the number, splendid as it was; 
it was not the program, and this was better than usual; it was 
the atmosphere of the meeting, the spirit, the hope, the optimism 
that made the convention this year so conspicuous and worth- 
while. There was not one spot on the program, or in the exhibits, 
or in the social chats without the meeting hall for pessimism. It 
was all pride in horticulture—in the horticultural farm, the com- 
mercial garden, the fruit producing orchard. 

The program deserves a word. Too often these programs are 
given over to the professional talkers, to those who tell what to 
do, but who never do. This year real actors had the stage. And 
these men were men from real truck farms or from real commer- 
cial orchards, and they told how they do things, and why. Prac- 
tical men they are; they spoke as scientific growers, but with ex- 
perience from experience, and their messages were the honest 
goods, right from the shoul- 











profit was more than $50 an 
acre. Mr Kohler pointed out 
that the year was favorable 
and that the good profit was 
due to large yield. Ordinarily, 
six tons an acre is a very good yield. The same subject was dis- 
cussed by Walter L. Minch of Bridgeton. Mr Minch said that no 
one could grow any crop below cost and keep it up. Many farmers 
do this for a time before they begin to keep costs, then they wake 
up. Many farmers make profits on one line, but lose on something 
else and never know it. The Minch brothers this year raised 250 
acres tomatoes on nine farms. The figures given in his talk were 
the results from two farms only. No stable manure was used on 
either farm. In giving costs, he stated that seed cost 58 cents an 
acre, cover crop $1.40, fertilizer, bone and lime $31.60, picking 
$13.56, man labor $15.55, horse labor $15.23, machinery $2.16, rent 
$6, interest $2.66, supervision $9.42, or a total of $100.96. The 
yield was five tons, or at a cost of $20.19 a ton. 

Mr Minch used 1000 pounds of fertilizer, testing 4% of nitrogen 
and 10% of phosphoric acid to the row, with an addition of 600 
pounds later on. He used, also, two tons of ground limestone to 
the acre. The data_given above were on 22% acres. On his en- 
tire 250 acres the average 
for the tomato crop this year 





der, straight and convincing. 
The program was, therefore, 
a pattern for the future, for 
all other similar organiza- 
tions. 

In opening this, the 47th 
meeting, Pres Minch stated 
that growers were face to 
face with the problem of how 
to sell fruit and vegetables 
raised at a loss, and not be 
accused of being miserly 
growers; how to scrape to- 
gether enough money to pay 
honest debts, and not be ac- 
cused of profiteering; how to 
engage in the best business 
on earth, and yet live. He 
declared that women had 





was about four tons an acre. 
On five other farms in his 
neighborhood Mr Minch said 
the average cost a ton was 
$19.95. He said the differ- 
ence between a poor farm 
and a rich farm in growing 
tomatoes is 1000 pounds of 
fertilizer. Ordinarily, he said, 
when tomatoes sell at $15 a 
ton, there is no profit in 
growing them. He sets 2700 
plants to the acre. He thinks 
the costs for the 1919 tomato 
crop will be higher than 
prevailed in 1918. 

Earle Dilatush of Rob- 
binsville gave his figures 








helped to save the day in 
agriculture. “The farmer- 
ette,” he said, “has not only 
been a success, but an inspir- 
ation. Without her we could 
not have planted our crops 
or harvested them.” In the 
reconstruction period ahead, 
he said, the past would aid, 
but new problems are before 
us, and these will take on new significance, but it will be a new 
prosperity. Sec H. G. Taylor emphasized the need of more edu- 
cated men in the horticultural business. “It has never been so 
difficult,” he said, “to carry on our business as now. Educated 
men are the great need in fruit growing. Never was good, solid 
advice so needed as now, or hot air so out of place.” 

The cost and receipts of growing 21 acres of tomatoes were 
given by A. R. Kohler of Woodbury. Mr Kohler grew these to- 
matoes himself and gave the actual figures as paid out or received. 
He had a good year, with a yield of 7.6 tons to the acre. The cost 
was $182 an acre. The receipts per acre were $238. The net 


~ of the plants, due to spraying. 
~ farms in New Jersey. 


Intercropping in a New Jersey Orchard 


Apples and peaches were set out diagonally. 
were planted between the trees the third year. 
20-foot rows, watermelons were planted in the tree rows. 
the apple trees were growing, the peach trees were beginning to bear, a 
good crop of potatoes and a large quantity of watermelons were obtained. 
Intercropping was practiced only in the early years. 
This picture was gaught on the Bateman 


covering cost of growing po- 
tatoes last summer. He used 
a field that had been treated 
with a cover crop year after 
year. He uses crimson clover, 
vetch and turnips. His pota- 
to seed preparation costs $4 
an acre, ground preparation 
$8, horse and man labor 
$8.40, digging $2, marketing 
$11.90, fertilizer $63, seed $30.90. Adding interest, supervision, 
depreciation, the cost reached this year was $166.70. The crop 
averaged just over $200 an acre. Mr Dilatush plows deep, then 
goes down with the spring tooth harrow, then.disks, ending with 
drag harrow. He cultivates about 10 times during the season. 
Mr Minch gave his figures, taken from a six-acre field, as follows: 
Seed 33, cover crop $6.90, fertilizing $24, spray material $3.30, 
man labor $19.19, horse labor $22.80, machinery $2.94, rental $12, 
interest $3.38, and supervision $10. The total cost was $154.94 an 
acre. His receipts in this field this year were $145, or $10 below 
cost of production. Production costs in relation [To Page 440.1] 


Five rows of potatoes 
One way, between the 
Thus while 


Note the healthiness 
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How Safeeuard Agriculture? 
Labor and all major industries already have 
plans laid for the reconstruction period now 
upon us. They have “sized up” the situation 


and taken steps to see that in the scramble they 
are not crowded off the map. Labor has been 
especially active and in its organized capacity 
comes pretty near telling Washington author- 
ities where to begin and when to stop. It has 
demanded and received more favors at the hands 
of the present administration than any other 
class of our people. Larger pay and shorter 
hours or no work has continued the slogan 
right through our strenuous war times. 

But what of agriculture? Have our farm- 
ers any program for the readjustment period? 
Vhat powerful forces will sit at the elbow of 
Uncie Sam and constantly refresh his memory 
on the importance of a food supply? We trust 
the action taken by the national grange that 
was closing its annual session when news came 
of the armistice, will bring results Here is the 
farmers’ largest organization. But passing res- 
olutions to be laid away and forgotten will not 
armers the safeguards they so sorely need 


in the days immediately ahead. 

What to do, when, where and how, are im- 
farmers will have 
Now just what do 


portant questions. Some 
ideas different than others 
YOU think should be done? What is neces- 
sary, as you see it, to protect your own invest- 
ment in this great agricultural industry? Let 
us have 10,000 replies. American Agriculturist 
will summarize them and put this expression be- 
fore federal and state legislators. Facts now 
are more effective than they will be after de- 
cisions have been made and issues closed. 
° 


A Work Well Done 

It will be pleasing to every dairyman that the 
dairymen’s league has won fairly and squarely 
in its fight for a living price for December milk. 
For 30% milk the price is *4.06 per 100 pounds at 
the 150-mile zone At this figure farmers are 
assured of meeting labor changes, of marketing 
their farm foods at their farm values, and of 
meeting the actual costs of concentrated feeds 
That is a great step In times past milk was 
bought at any old price. In considering its 
cost, farm feed was seldom figured at its real 
work, women and child labor was never paid 
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for, investment and incidental costs never taken 
into consideration—and the farmer himself 
often recompensed in the value of the manure 
only. But farmers got tired in taking their pay 
out in manure. So that chapter in the milk 
controversy was finished. 

Then came the new order. The new orde! 
means that every item entering into the cost of 
production must be paid in full. Until that 
principle becomes fundamental there can be no 
solution of the milk controversy. But now that 
the food administration and the dealers have 
agreed to the formula adopted by the league, 
this contention would seem ‘o be forever set- 
tled. The next step is to put the price in the 
center of the milk producing territory. That 
point, the experts say, is in the 250-mile zone. 
It will be done—a little time and a little pa- 
tience. In the meantime, we ant to be grate- 
ful, all of us, for the magnificent work the 
dairymen’s league officers have rendered in this 
price victory. In face of opposition, outside 
enemies, protesting distributers and uninformed 
food officials, the league directors and officials 
have done wonders. They have rendered a 
service, the value of which can never be recom- 
pensed All praise to them! 


Roads 


Build good roads, not irrigate far distant 
desert iands—that is the demand of grange 
folks through their national organization. Ifa 
shock absorber against an oversupply of labor 
caused by the return of soldiers or abatement of 
munition contracts is required let this be so 
placed that good roads all over the country can 
result. The grange is equally insistent that 
federal funds shall not be used in an expensive 
boulevard system for the few, but that market 
and post roads be provided for the many. 

Highways built on this plan will meet every 
military need of the nation and will be far su- 
perior for taking over the food supplies. from 
point of production to place of consumption, 
than mere cross-country boulevards. Rightly 
laid out, the practical purpose of both will be 
met without waste of money or effort. We 
want good roads, everywhere, and within the 
earliest possible time. Labor will be available, 
very likely in great abundance. Indeed, many 
think a surplus of labor is certain to come and 
the problem of employment will be serious. 
Road building is the absorber. If the work is 
started at once, this labor problem will not be- 
come acute. Now for the roads! 


S 4947 is the number of the bill now before 
the United States senate appropriating $1,000,000 
to survey public, un- 
Costly Ready-Made Farms’ used, cut-over and 
swamp lands. Its 
idea is to locate such lands, then to spend a 
billion or more to convert them into ready- 
made farms for returning soldiers and sailors. 
The East wants that job done here instead 
of in the far west. Otherwise it is sure farm- 
ing will suffer “2 mutch” from such govern- 
ment competition. 
Hats off to the national grange! It held at 
Syracuse what old-time patrons pronounced the 
best, most harmonious 
The Grange Wakes Up and_ constructive’ ses- 
sion ever held by that 
body. Agd there never was greater need. The 
great problems of agriculture immediately ahead 
must have genuine leadership by the farmer 
type, rather than by the class that farms the 
farmer. Many ~vhave felt that the grange has 
been slipping, and came far from averaging up 
to its obligations during the strenuous war 
period This great million strong farm body 
ought to have been heard of more at Washing- 
ton when rulings, edicts and policies were being 
shaped to the disadvantage of agriculture. The 
national body unanimously adopted strong and 
sound resolutions on the important problems of 
the day. Its “program” for agriculture meets 
farmers’ hearty.approval. More important still, 
it was voted to open permanent headquarters at 
Washington at once, and $10,000 was appropri- 
ated for the purpose. All this sounds like busi- 








ness, and stands some show of putting the pro- 
gram across. Enough good resolutions haye 
been passed by the grange in recent years to 
make a Paradise here on earth if made effec. 
tive. The trouble was they were adopted anq 
forgotten until the next annual session. Now tt 
appears that the organization intends to get re. 
sults. Hurrah, hurrah! 


At the recent conference of farm bureay 
agents, the impression prevailed that more trac- 
tor schools’ would 
Among the Farm Bureaus be a _ good thing, 
Those agents fa- 
miliar with this work declared the power ditcher 
as having proved its value. The boys also urged 
a national war program for agriculture in re. 
construction. They thought milking machine 
schools would be a good thing, and urged, alse, 
a marketing campaign for beans. They think 
that county organizations of beekeepers are 
needed and that the organization of a state fed- 
eration of county sheep and wool associations 
be strongly urged. Taking a farm census the 
first week in March next was approved. They 
want to see a community program to include 
every member of the community. They hold 
that farmers should not seriously depart from 
time-honored systems of farming. Due to the 
increasing importance in New York of sheep, 
swine and cattle for meat production, they are 
urging close attention to all three lines. 
Its chief weakness is that the public school 
system is designed to fit about 5% of our youth 
for high school and 
Education for the Many university instead of 
fitting the 995% for 
life. So poorly prepared for life are the vast 
majority who have to quit school after the 
Zrammar grades, that even so conservative a 
state as Massachusetts now seeks to reform the 
whole business. A plan for doing this is to be 
reported to the incoming legislature by a com- 
mission that is now completing its study of the 
problem. Until schools fullest benefit the many 
instead of the few there will be opposition to 
the proposed United States department of edu- 
cation now urged by the association of college 
presidents. The tendency of such a _ bureau 
would be to perpetuate the interests of the few 
who go to college, whereas it is the training of 
the many that should have first attention. The 
public schools and especially our rural schools 
will never be right as long as education is domi- 
nated by college presidents, university profes- 
sors and academic theorists. The war has 
shown the new possibilities in natural and ra- 
tional methods of education. That is what 
farmers want in school and out. The country 
school, working with home and farm, should af- 
ford the best training for the largest life. 
The children in every school may well form 
a conservation league. They should gather all 
of the waste paper, old rub- 
School Children’s ber, old leather, old iron, 
Opportunity and other junk from all the 
families in the _ district. 
Then arrange with the nearest junk man to 
come and get it and to pay the highest market 
price for it. The proceeds should be divided 
among the children who gather the stuff, to be 
invested in war savings stamps. In this simple 
way, taking the country as a whole, thousands 
of tons of vaser =nd other junk can be con- 
serve 


Perhaps no other class of men have received 
more advice as to how their business should be 
conducted than has the farmer. 
More Help— It is true ‘that there are poor, 
indifferent, careless farmers as 
well as the good, painstaking, 
careful farmers, and that many times the best 
of advice has been given the former class which, 
if followed, would make them better farmers. 
Just at this time, by far the greater per cent 
of farmers are not needing advice, but rather, 
help. The man who stops to tell a farmer how 
he should do his work nowadays and lends n0 
help toward the doing of that work, is out of 
tune with the times. 


Less Advice 
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Keeping Up Farm Supply of Cows 


Approved practice advised by H. KE. Cook of New York 


HAVE practiced and have been a 

firm believer in raising dairy 
cows on the farms where they 
are milked and in having now 
ahd then .stock to sell. My ex- 
. perience during the past few 
years in a business that is under contract to 
supply a given amount of milk each day makes 
it debatable whether to raise or buy. We have 
certain fixed charges not found on 





inite amount of milk, raise these cows cheaper 
than we can? Iam not losing sight of the fact 
that supply and demand control prices and yet 
are circumstances sufficiently different in these 
two cases to make one a producer of cows at 
less cost than the other. The disturbing fea- 
ture, however, where tested cows are required 
is to buy them without exceeding 10% loss. 
Neither the trained cow buyer nor an experi- 


enced veterinarian can pick cows with a ¢cer- 
tainty that will not react. My experience and 
observation, however, favor reasonable safety 
in buying from herds where there have been no 
incoming purchases. Where the herd supply 
has been maintained by raising, and the surplus 
sold, there is some assurance that the infection 
will not be serious enough to be observed, or 
the herd will be free from tuberculosis. This 

rule cannot be considered hard 





farms that sell milk to a factory 
or shipping station where no 
guaranty of quantity is made, the 
buyer taking the chance of get- 
ting a supply. If the cows do not 
freshen as planned or give less 
milk, the only problem is to ad- 
just expenses to receipts. In our 
case, however, our buyer has sold 
his milk of a special grade which 
he cannot buy in the open mar- 
ket, and so, to have enough, we 
must arrange to have more than 
enough. 

We find for each cow kept in 
milk we must have approximately 
2 1-3 animals, including milking 
cows, dry cows and young things. 
We have a milking stable that 








and fast, and another series of 
trials might be directly opposite 
from my experience. Custom has 
not decreed that cows should be 
tested as a part of a purchase 
contract, and so the buyer has no 
practical alternative when buying 
grade cows than to take _ the 
chance. 

The first requisites in raising 
stock is a good feeder, lef us say, 
a judicious feeder, and a well- 
born calf. The individual calf 
must be a hearty feeder at the 
outset. I suppose it is debatable 
whether or not the calf should 
suckle its dam, or be fed at 
once from a pail. If the cow 
freshens in a box stall, it is easy 








holds 67 cows, and we must have 
nearly 150 head to keep running. 
The question arises, can the farm- 
ers who do not pay cash for their 
labor, and are not held to a def- 








Cleanly quarters are here possible for calves. 
These are simple fixtures, and are ideal for the perma- 
This interior is the calf barn of the Jenningshurst farm 


part of the barn. 
nent stable. 
in Pennsylvania. 


Interior of Sanitary Barn Used for Calves 


Sunlight reaches every 


to let him suck. The calf likes 

it, the mother is agreeable, and 

I like to see nature going along 

so happily. “I never found it a 
[To Page 437.] 








Disturbing Menace to Agriculture 


Editorial comment on war developments affecting farmers 


y ITH the close of the war, some dis- 
tinctly disturbing things are tak- 
ing piace in reorganization of 
agriculture and industries gener- 
ally. Probably nothing less could 
be expected. There is need of 
serious consideration by clear thinking men 
everywhere; of a comprehensive survey of con- 
ditions. Farmers, numerically so strong, must 
insist on continual fair treatment, and see to it 
that world weakness and mistakes be not per- 
mitted to find lodgment in our own country. 

Two things, to some extent related, may be 
here touched upon—an unwarranted degree of 
socialism and of paternalism. Wither of these, 
hitherto given comparatively little considera- 
tion by farmers, is far removed from the best 
thought among them; Russia was wrecked by 
influences which these two words, with some 
modification or amplification, include. Ger- 
many, with its 70 million inhabitants, is today 
prostrate, not only through military failure of 
its unholy war, but also because of internal 
troubles, which threaten to so break it to pieces 
as to possibly require the policing of Central 
Europe for a generation to-come. 

Insidiously, something like Bolshevism has 
crept into this country of ours, and during the 
past two years. Not to go further back than 
that, it has become exceedingly disauieting, if 
not alarming, as evidenced in the I W W. Cu- 
riously enough, one form of socialism has pro- 
gressed in the guise and perhaps the necessity 
of war measures, yet so subtly that the idea 
has taken firmer root than anyone would have 
dreamed possible. 





The Control of Public Utilities 


rirst the railroads were seized and placed 
under absolute control of the federal adminis- 
tration. The owners of the roads were guaran- 
teed that dividends should continue fully as 
sreat as the average of the preceding four years 
under private control. In 10 months of public 








control this has caused the government (and 
that means ultimately the taxpayers) 200 million 
dollars. Then the telegraph and telephone lines 
were appropriated for the duration of the war, 
dividends again guaranteed; and now, even on 
a date after the armistice was signed, the ocean 
cable system. It is even reported that shipping 
under construction is to remain indefinitely un- 
der government control. One of the adminis- 
tration officials as good as announces that cur- 
rent high rates of wage should be paid seamen, 
which in turn will either mean continuously 
high ocean freights on produce shipped abroad, 
or the loss of American prestige through for- 
eign competing ships getting all the business. 
Within the last few days Australia has offered 
to western Europe a million tons of wheat at 
the bargain counter price of $1.14. 

This citation of facts is in no sense. political; 
rather does it point to error of judgment at 
Washington. This began two years ago, when 
the railroad administration granted the basic 
eight-hour day to the great railroad labor or- 
ganizations which demanded this under threat 
of strike, solely to get more dollars at the end 
of the month. Inevitably freight rates were 
boosted, this amounting finally to 41% and as 
promptly absorbed by inexorable demands of 
labor, again leading to deficit already indicated. 
It is a ease of arguing in a-circle. Within the 
past few days express rates, also under govern- 
ment control, have been advanced so much it 
will cost shippers upward of 30 million dollars 
additional. 

Nor is the temper of congress enccuraging, 
with the movement on foot for permanent own- 
ership of these utilities; adding to the war debt 
an item estimated to be at least 25 billions of 
dollars, on which interest must be paid, and 
building up a big political machine to keep in 
power whichever party would continue this 
paternalism that serves to paralyze human en- 
deavor and initiative. 


Corn prices are sharply lower. Wheat would 


be, but for government guarantee, all this ow- 
ing to the easier ocean shipping situation and 
the competition of other surplus countries. De- 
mands of labor interests for maintaining dol- 
lar-an-hour basis to the point of actual threat- 
ening. 


Where Does the Farmer Come In? 


Fortunately, the situation will sooner or later 
very largely right itself.. Yet agriculture must 
continue meanwhile to look after its own inter- 
ests. Six million men representing so much 
splendid American strength will be eventually 
freed from army and navy and munition fac- 
They will leave the ranks of consumers 
and enter the ranks of producers. 

Only one result can follow: Commodity 
prices must come down, including products of 
the farm, forest and mine; also labor. The 
months at home immediately ahead, quite irre- 
spective of our interest in the peace council at 
Versailles, are fraught with reasons for dis- 
quietude which should stimulate wise handling 
of the forces at home. 

Watch state and federal legislation. Take 
advantage of the lower wage scale when it 
comes, and see to it that there may be lower 
costs to the farmer, not only in direct outlay 
for labor, but also for freights and the things 
farmers must buy. The United States must re- 
tain its place as the world’s granary and feed 
lot. The rapid cancellation of large war con- 
tracts must ultimately benefit in lower taxes 
and easier money. 

Encourage initiative of effort instead of sup- 
ply of supinely submitting to a paternalistic 
government. Observe good business methods, 
keep farm cost accounts, encourage the com- 
munity spirit and true co-operation. Remem- 
ber that, with few exceptions, the farmers’ 
product is bulky, therefore should be produced 
at a minimum of cost. Keep it moving in a 
healthy manner, insuring the reasonable profits 
to which this great business is entitled. 


tories. 
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Barley and Oats 


supply of both barley 
and oats; can also buy linseed meal, 
cottonseed meal and gluten, 
seems not to be in demand now that the 
breweries have gone out of business 
What mixture do you suggest in which 
barley is used? We have silage and 


\\ have a good 


clover for hay [Amos Jackson, Liv- 
ingston County, N Y 
Use as a mixture 10 pounds of 


ground barley, 300 pounds of ground 
oats, 50 pounds of linseed meal and 


100 pounds each of gluten and cotton- 


seed meal Use of this 3% to four 


pounds for each four po inds of milk 


vielded, de pe nding on tawe of lacta- 
tion and breed of cows 


Making Alfalfa Last 

\ have only a ill amount of al- 
faifa It is ood h wel eured and 
t! ws eat it greedil We are feed- 
it ibout 1 pound ra but th 
rat his ha will not more than ) 
\ \ ‘ ! i 1 
that tit We have 1 lng in 
bundan re * rurn in ! i 
qs \ 

( er n l | a i b t 


hay 


point 

i par ly ee it over I en- 
tire winter sea n Better feed 
or c pound day until pas ( 
co ‘ than to u all i few 
week Distributing th ilfalfa, t re 
fore, thro hout thre \ en mn 
even if rece iry, to ed other ro 
age in addition, is the right tep to 
take Use 25 to 45 pounds of silage a 
day per cow, depending on milk flow 
and size of cows Now < live to 
seven pounds of alfalfa day, then 
up to 10 pounds of other hay—and 


that much will be used up by the big 


milk yielders Finally, round out the 
ration with grain, this being supplied 
in relation to milk vield 


Shredded Corn Stover 


[ have a corn shredder and enough 
Silage in the silos to last my cows 
throughout the year, Our corn crop was 
better than we had hoped for, $0 have 
considerable dry corn not yet husked 

ould it be best to cut the ripe corn 
with a ilage cutter and by wetting 
store in the silo or shred the stover? 
We can feed the corn to work stock and 
hog [s (, Woolton, Ohio 

We see no advantage in the sugges- 
tion of putting the stover in the silo. 


That's a tough job and expensive. In- 
plenty of silage 
along this 


asmuch as you have 
you gain nothing by moving 
line. You have 
corn also ts grain Gur Suggestion 
would be to shred and husk the corn, 
using shredded corn stover as a sub- 
stitute feed for hay for feeding in the 
mangers. The uneaten portion is un- 
surpassed for bedding. The corn will 
be more profitably used for hogs at 
present prices than cows will give for 
it. Let the cows have the commercial 
dairy feeds or higher protein concen- 
trates, reserving the corn for other 
farm purposes 


immediate use for the 


Leghorns Lead Contest 


The low temperatur« have no im- 
mediately apparent unfavorable effect 
on pullet egg production if the ege 
vield of the birds in the laying con 
test at Storrs may be taken as a cri- 


terior. During recent seven-day period 


the 1000 birds laid at the rate ol 
74 If we compare the heavy 
breed with the Leghorns with re- 
spect to their rate of out tput, we find 
t! t the I horns were Has y t tive 
rate of 21 for the week, whi tl 
correspond per ¢ t 1 tion f 
th nea breeds wa ( w.1 
Withir other mont! hoy 
1 nor lly x} t ‘ 
br to forges th i then ) 
maintain thie per il ri 
the tf t « \pril 

\ pen o Whi La 
to D. Tancred of K \ 
won first honor for the third 
wa igain in the lead with prod 
tion of 44 eggs Two pens of Leg- 
horns belonging to Hilitop poultry 
vards it Suffield, Ct ind I, ie In- 


Barley 


“nished them in 





goldsby of Cooperstown, N Y, tied 
for second place with a yield of 41 
eggs; and a pen of White Wyandottes 
belonging to Obed G. Knight of 
Bridgeton, R I, tied for third place 
with a pen of Leghorns owned by 
Edward T. Tonissen of Jeffersonville, 
N Y, by laying 4 eggs 





Feeding Poultry for Eggs 


It is possibie to double the egg yield 
of a flock of hens and actually save 
feed at the same time if the hens are 
properly cared for and fed the same 
ordinary grains used now, but fur- 
which egg shells are made is also nec- 

provided by 
ground oyster 
hell in a bog or hopper. A large por- 
tion of an egg is water Large egg 
vields cannot be obtained without am- 
ple pure, fresh water. 


correct 


essary. This is best 


keeping a supply of 


proportions, 
mounts and proper manner. 

Iens do better when provided a 
iriety of feed and some-hard, sharp 
help grind it Lime from 
production division of the 


rit to 


The eae 
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Cattle Quality the Feature 


BRISK BREEDER DEMAND BOLSTERS SHOW 
AT CHICAGO 


bright colors of a 
few foreign army uniforms showing 
here and there in the crowds, the ap- 
pearance of the International live 
stock show held at Chicago, Novem- 


Except for the 


~ber 30 to December i, this year was 


not seriously changed by the war 
conditions Whatever depression has 
been caused by shortage of labor and 
the many difticulties surrounding the 
pure-bred business this year has been 
offset by the brisk demand for breed- 
ing stock and the general feeling of 
optimism throughout the ranks of 
pure-bred men, 


By careful observation one could 
discover that there were not nearly as 
many hogs exhibited as in former 
years, and that the number of horses 


shown was considerably decreased. 
The lack of numbers and quality in 
the swine department was attributed 
to the splendid growth of the National 
swine show at Cedar Rapids, Ia, which 
is coming to be regarded as the great 
olficial swine show of~the country. 
Honors won there are greatly coveted 
by breeders, and many of them have 
come to the notion that they cannot 
ifford to exhibit at both places. 
Horse Displays Highly 
Creditable 


Swine and 


liowever, the swine show was cred- 
itable in many respects, even though 
not up to former standards. In Po- 
land-Chinas there was very little com- 
petition. Duroc-Jerseys made a good 
show Berkshires were out in some- 
what larger numbers than usual, sev- 


el breeders from the middle west 
exhibiting, and also a large number 
b ¢ shown by Hood farm of Massa- 
chusett Berkshires have not yet: be- 
( fully established as a popular 
) i in the great corn belt section 
T ‘ was also a highly creditable 

\ oO Tamworths, and some 
Yorkshires, Chester Whites and 

res 

ro diseu the lack of numbers in 
he horse show is to enter a somewhat 
delicate discussion. Feeling among the 
draft horse breeders has not been op- 
timistiec for several years. The rapid 


development of the tractor industry is 
usually considered the cause of rather 





VOUDVYOULONTETEYTO EAT EG ES OUTRO 


American experiment station has car- 
ried out numerous feeding and hous- 
ing tests to determine simple and 
practical feeding methods, and food 
formulas which will increase the aver- 
age egg yield and conserve feed. The 
experiments and the 
used 


results of these 
most successful feeding methods 
are reported in detail in a bulletin just 
issued, and will be sent to those who 
really desire the information. Simply 
write direct to the American experi- 
ment station, Leavenworth, Kan, and 
request bulletin number three on 
Feeding poultry for eggs. 


Ground Bone is one of the best of 
poultry feeds. If made from fresh or 
“green” bone, however, it should be 
fed in limited quantities, especially in 
warm weather because fowls are prone 
to eat too much and because it quickly 
spoils. A good way to feed it is in the 
wet mash at the rate of a moderate 
handful to 20 hands. When one can 
get fresh bones from the local butcher 
a bone mill will prove a profitable in- 
vestment. : 


The problem of increasing potash 
production for use in manufacture of 
fertilizer has been turned over to the 
department of the interior. The ex- 
perts are still at work on getting pot- 
ash out of blast furnace fumes and 
from the fumes given off in manufac- 
ture of cement. There are 200 mines 
in Germany containing potash which 
is found in water soluble form. At 
Searles Lake, Cal, potash in this form 
has been found in small quantities; 
and as already noted in these pages 
experimental work is under way there 
and in the alkali lakes of Nebraska. 
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PTTL LET EERE PEE EEE GPT ECT GT 0101) 
slack market conditions with draft 
horses. 

On the other hand, Wayne Dins- 


more, secretary Percheron society of 
America, declared the quality of ex- 
hibits this year the best that has ever 
been assembled Some of the more 
forward looking men among the draft 
horse breeders are anticipating some- 
what better conditions and believe that 
a good market outiook awaits them. 


High Quality in Cattle 


In the cattle business several very 
interesting situations developed. One 
experienced live stock man_ said: 
“There are more real cattle here this 
year than ever before,” and he 
placed emphasis on the word “real.” 
It is noteworthy that the quality of 
stock exhibited in all classes has 
shown splendid improvement. 

In the individual fat steer competi- 
tion the expected happened when an 
Angus steer, bred by Purdue univer- 
sity, was awarded the grand cham- 
pionship, and another Angus, bred by 
nd Hall of Mechani¢sburg, Ill, was 
made reserve grand champion. The 
Angus breeders have been taking this 
prize for so long they consider it one 
of their permanent assets. 

In the carlot classes, however, a 
dash of cold water was thrown on 
their hopes when the best of their An- 
gus was defeated by a carload of 
Herefords, range bred, and fed by J. 
W. Frazier of Rardin, Til. The win- 
ning of this carlot championship is an 
honor greatly coveted, and there haz 
beer some talk among the Shorthorn 
breeders of a widespread conspiracv 
to pick the best individual anima!s 
from all the Shorthorn herds of the 
middle west from which to make a 
perfect carload for this competition. 
The plot evidently did not materialize, 
nd the Herefords took the honor this 


year. 

There appeared to be somewhat 
more than usual interest in the dual 
purpose types, the classes of Red 


Polled and milking Shorthorns being 
in larger numbers and of better qual- 
ity than in previous years. Breeders 
of this type are apparently quite opti- 
mistic about the future demand for 
their stock. One feature of the show 
not to be overlooked, is the fact that 
On Monday night, at the very begin- 
[To Page 458.] 
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Decide right now to put your dairy pa 


a profit basis. Go after 100% health in 
your milk cows, 

You do not need a veterinary for most of the 
ailments common among dairy cows. Barrenness, 
Retained Afterbirth, Lost Appetite. Scouring, 
Bunches, Abortion, etc., are nearly always a 
direct result of impaired organs of digestion 
and reproduction. 

You can successfully treat and eliminate theso 
diseases yourself with the aid of Kow-Kure. This 
well-known cow medicine acts directly on the af- 
fected organs and promptly restores a norma! 
condition. Take one of your backward cows and 
put it to tho test. 


Buy Kow-Kurefrom your feed dealer or 
druggist; 60c. and $1.20 packages. 
Send for our free book, “THE HOME 
COW DOCTOR” 


Dairy Association Co. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 






































SAVE LABOR and 
Reduce Feed Bills 


Thousands of Dairy- 
men testify that the 
Harder has made oo ea 
their business more NewGambrel 
profitable. Gas 
Used and endorsed by 

the U.S. Government and many 
state institutions. 


ADVANCE IN PRICE 


Owing to rising costs of materials and 
labor, we will shortly be compelled to 
advance prices. Orders placed in De- 


cember or January will have the benefit 
of present prices. Buy now and 
save money. 
= “2 Write for free book telling all 
j about Silage and the HARDER SILO 


Harder Mfg. Co. 
Box 13 
COBLESKILL, N. ¥. | 

















160 Hens— 1500 Eggs 


Mrs. H. M. Patton, Waverly, Mo., 
writes: “I fed 2 boxes of ‘More 
Eggs’ to my hens and broke the egs 
record. I got 1500 eggs from 160 hens 
in exactly 21 days." You can do as 
well. Any poultry raiser can easily 
double his profits by doubling the egg 
production of his hens. A scientific 
tonic has been discovered that revital- 
izes the flock and makes hens work all 
the time. The tonic is called “More 
2egs."" Give your hens a few cents’ 
worth of “More Eggs,” and you will 
be amazed and delighted with results. 
“More Eggs” will double this year’s produc- 
tion of eggs, so if you wish to try this great 
profit maker, write E. J. Reefer, poultry ex- 
pert, 2659 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., ome 
a $1 package of “More Eggs” Tonic. Or send 
$2.25 today ard get three regular $1 pack- 
ages on special discount for a season's sup- 
ply. A million dollar bank guarantees if you 
are not absolutely satisfied, your money will 
be returned on request and the “More Eggs 
costs you nothing. You take no risk. Write 
today. Pin a dollar bill to your letter or send 
$2.25 special discount for 3 packages. Or ask 
Mr. Reefer to send you free his poultry | book 
that teils the experience of a man who has 
made a fortune out of poultry.—[Advertise- 
ment. 


















Farmers, Attention! 
ist 


Are you using Grange Exchange Feeds and Grains? 
2nd 


Do you know that we are 
that contain no by-products? 


offering mixed feeds 


The Exchange Star Brands of fertilizers are regis- 
tered, and with the guaranteed analysis we ‘ 
assure you High Quality and Lowest possible pr 
4th 

We have closed contracts with reliable firms to 
supply you with High Quality Farm and Garden 
Seeds, Spraying Materials, Silos, Sewing Machi 
and we can supply you with anything else you 
want. Write for information. 


NEW YORK GRANGE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


Gil Dillaye Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Keeping Up Supply of Cows 
[From Page 435.] 


serious or disagreeable job to teach a 
calf to drink when two or three days 
old, but then I wouldn’t debate with a 
neighbor who thought differently. I 
expect that it is more of a human 
than a bovine problem. Rarely should 
a young calf be fed more than five or 
six quarts of new milk daily, requiring 
him to get the extra feed needed, as 
he grows, from other sources. Over- 
feeding with whole milk delays the 
natural inclination of the calf to eat 
dry feed which is soon to be his main 
reliance. 

If skim milk is at hand calf raising 
is easy and the change will be quickly 
accomplished. I know of no rule to 
follow in length of time to feed whole 
milk. The individual calf and the 
feeder must decide from day to day. 
The calf should have a steady growth 
from birth to maturity and no two are 
alike in their calfhood demand for 
easily digested feed. One calf may 
need milk for six weeks and a pen 
for 12 weeks. I know of no way 
to find out, but to slow down and 
watch results; if successful all right, 
vise return to the _ former 






feeding. 

| learned long ago that calves often 
stopped growing when I began to re- 
duce the milk, and sometimes betore, 
from lack of water. They would be 
able to get nutrition enough from 
grains and hay if sufficient water was 
given to float it in the stomach and 
also to provide for the necessary de- 
mands of the body. Approximately 
one pound of water passes off from 
the lungs and skin every 24 hours for 
each 100 pounds of live weight, and 
when the water supply is not equal to 


the demands normal functioning 
ceases. As a rule, I would not mix 
milk and water together. When a caif 
begins to digest dry feeds he must 
have clean, pure water and he will 
soon drink enough to satisfy all phy- 
siological demands. 

In our own pens we have running 


water; if it is not convenient, then 


wate n pails. A calf should not be 
for 1 to eat dry feed by mixing it 
with either milk or water. The desire 
to get liquid draws into the digestive 
tract more than can be assimilated, 
causing scours and loss of flesh. Rules 
for feeding animals are fine, if asso- 
ciated with keen observation and good 
jud ent, as it pertains to each in- 
dividual, 

The best all-round method of stab- 
ling is to let them run loose in a pen, 
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using bedding enough to keep them 
clean, cleaning out when the mass gets 
deep enough to interfere with feeding 
in the mangers. No odor will arise, 
the manure is all conserved and the 
calves are always clean with the use 
of a very small amount of bedding. 
Calves under five to six months of age 
will do better in the barn pens with 
an outside run during the summer 
than turned out in a pasture. 


Philadelphia Milk Prices 


Prices for milk at Philadelphia as 
reported by the Interstate milk pro- 
ducers’ association is shown in the 
table below. When milk is not tested 
the price f o b Philadelphia is 10% 
cents a quart. 


Test % P 100 lbs P quart 
3.0 4.32 9.4 
3.1 4.36 5 
3.2 4.40 9.6 
3.3 4.44 9.65 
3.4 4.48 9.7 
3.5 4.52 1.8 
3.6 4.56 9.9 
3.7 4.60 10.0 
3.8 4.64 10.1 
3.9 4.68 10.2 
4.0 4.72 10.25 
4.1 4.76 10.3 
1.2 4.80 10.4 
1.3 4.84 10.5 
4.4 4.88 10.6 
4.5 4.92 0.7 
1.6 1.96 10.8 
4.7 5.00 10.9 
4.8 5.04 11.0 
1.9 5.08 11.05 
5.0 5.12 1.1 





Tonic for Horse 

I have a horse that is poor in flesh 
and does not seem to pick up. He has 
a fair amount of spirit, but sweats 
easily, although doing litle work. When 
she sweats it lathers up like soapsuds. 
What do you suggest doing?—[C. N, 
N., New York. 

Sweating is a natural condition and 
it is best not to try and interfere with 
same, by giving drugs which would 
tend to suppress same. This might be 
due to the nervous condition of ani- 
mal also to a soft condition, as sweat- 
ing often depends on qaulity of food 
given, Also a horse worked irregu- 
larly will sweat easier than one which 
is accustomed to regular exercise or 
vork, Horse fed on grass or green 
feed, corn or wheat will sweat more 
easily than one fed on straight hay 
and oats. It is also possibile the poor 
condition in part is due to worms and 
would advise giving the following: Oil 
of turpentine one ounce, chloroform 
one-half ounce, linseed cil one quart. 
Give in the morning before feeding, 
after fasting overnight. You might 
also have the following tonic made 
up: Tincture nux vomica eight ounces 
and fowler’s solution eight ounces 
Mix and give one tablespoonful three 


times daily, bofore feeding. 




















Making the Farm Home Complete 


P 


_ This comfortable home is owned by Nathan Mack and family of 
erry county, O. It is the result of careful planning and study of 


‘rs. The house has a pump in the sink in the kitchen, and a hot 


ater system for heat. 


They have installed a 90-light electric storage 


battery Plant for lighting*house, barn and other buildings, including 


cattle barn, corn crib and grancries. 


The light is supplied by electric 


motor. The storage battery is used to run cream Separator, washing 


machine and churn. 
veniences of the farm home. 


Mr Mack thinks this is one of the greatest con- 
A dozen little conveniences have been 


worked out to be operated by means of the gasoline engine and storage 


batteries. 


You Could 
Not Buy It 
Till We 

Proved It 
AETS Right 


QY 


Turn Minutes of Loss 
Into Dollars of Gain 


Every minute you spend mix- 
ing your own dairy feed is so much 
time wasted—time you could have 
spent more profitably—time that 
brings no return whatever—an ab- 
solute, dead loss. Modern dairy- 
men are learning to save that time 
and to turn it into profit. They do 
it by feeding International Ready 
Ration, the complete, balanced feed. 


Better Than Home-Mixed 
20% Protein Feed 


International Ready Ration con- 
tains a variety of ingredients and is ex- 
tremely palatable. It has the right percentage 
of protein content, carbohydrates and fat. 
It is bulky and has a mild laxative effect. 


Guaranteed 


ssa To Produce More Milk 


International Ready Ration,is a proved 
milk producer. It will increase the flow 
from every cow and keep the entire herd 
in excellent condition. Our guarantee 
backs that statement. There is, therefore, no 
longer any reason for mixing your own feed— 
nothing to be gained by doing so. This highly 
productive ration is the result of years of experi- 
ment and experience, and comes to you a demon- 
strated success. Get the most out of your cows, 
and your time by feeding this ready-to-feed ration. 


T It Now Order a ton today from 
ry the nearest International dealer. 
If he is not conveniently near you, send your re- 
quest tous. We'll give it prompt attention, 
Manufactured only by 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mills at Mi polis and M hi 


Also makers of International Special Dairy Feed 
—the original guaranteed ration for cows made to 
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mix with home-grown grains or can be used alone. 








Quality 


has been 
kept up on 


Brown’s 


Beach 
Jacket 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


and we have maintained the standard 
which-has put this jacket in a class by 
itself as a cold-weather garment for men. 
OUR GUARANTEES are as 
strong as ever. 
Ask your dealer. 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET CO. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 














DON'T KILL YOUR CATTLE 


BY DRENCHING 
Salts and oil are DANGEROUS. 
Few cattle die of constipation; many of 
PARALYSIS of the bowels. Give 


LAXOTONIC 


dryonthe tongue. Positively 
prevents and overcomes both, 
£xcellent for loss of appetite. 
AT OUR DEALERS 
or Postpaid 50 Cents. 
Send for price list of medi- 
cines, Consult DR. DAVID 
ROBERTS about all animal 
ailments. Information free. 
Get a FREE copy of ‘‘The Cattle 
Specialist’ with full information on Abortion in Cows. 
OR. DAVID ROBERTS YET, CO,,5'9 Grand Avo,, Waukesha, Wis, 











SILO SAVE MONEY 


by buying NOW 
Lumber is hard to get and price is climbing 
higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. Take no chances on 

late deliveries this year. A 

\ Globe Silo is your Best Bet 

this year. Adjustable door 





frame with ladder combined. 
Five-foot extension Roof makes 
. complete silo with less expense, 
j Window Free. 
i} Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
Save Now—Write Now. 
GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 






































Cant Burn Up Meat! 
Cant Burn Down Buildings! 


Don’t take 

chances 

—wood 

smoke 

houses are 

liable to 

burn up and 

destroy your 

meat—and burn 

down your build- 

ings any minute. They frizzle 
the flavory juices out of meat, 
xet a Kirstin all-steel, fire- 
proof smoke house and be 


key t safe! Have sweeter, milder 


M013) smoked hams, bacons, sausage, 


Kirstin @ iouse 


Smoke positively permeates to bone without 
frizzling out flavory jui-es—because smoke fs > 
air cooled. After smoking use for meat stor= 
house! Lasts longer and is better than wooa, 

Costs much less! Use in basement, kitchen 

or porch. If eatisfied after 30 days’ trial,keep 

it. If not, returnatourexpense. You don 

risk a penny! Four easy ways to pay. Write 

for free book and Special Agents’ Offer, 


A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
502 Wells Street ESCANABA, MICH, 
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EASY TO ERECT | 


That the Unadilla Silo presents no building prob- 
lem is proved again and again. Its simple parts 
go together quickly and easily. Any handy man 
with the aid of boy or woman can erect a Unadilla. 
Either conical or gambrel roof (with extra silage } 
space) comes as regular equipment. The price of 

a Unadilla is practically all 
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you pay. No special, costly 

lores help needed. Heed , 
the government’s advice, |. 
order early. Send to-day for * 


t catalog, prices and Agency |; 

bi “< fer. Address Box B. ‘ 
a 

t UNADILLA 

i SILO CO. 


Unadilla, N. Y. fi 
\ or 
\. Des Moines, Ia. | 
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Lump Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. . 


= > 2 
Fleming’s Actinoform 
Sold for $2.50 a bottle under a positive 
guarantee since 1896— your money re- 
funded if it fails. rite today for 
FLEMING’S VEST- POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
A book of 197 pages and 67 illustrations. It is FREE. 

FLEMING BRGS., Chemists,22! Union Stock Yards, Chtcage 


WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be eure to mention American Agriculturist 
Teke advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 

















NATIONAL 
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New Jersey Grange Meets 


Reconstruction claims first place in discussions 


EW JERSEY grange people met 
N in Atlantic City last week with 
rrrow, because of the loss by 

of Brother Gaunt, state master, 
and of John T. Coxe but with hope 


and expectation of greater service to 
through the grange than 


agi ulture 
ever before It was a fine body of 
patro how well they looked! How 
eager for direction, how trustful that 
1 Lie reconstruction now under way 
ag ilture will get a square deal. The 
grange emphati ly dec red against 
bu li up the outhw t at the x 
pe of ¢ ibli ( I ulture in t 
ol ( ul led attent 
to n ri t prov ! I n t 
ul ttled unsci } 
ro ier and I ler t ’ 
i Tria tb ‘ | 
t ! nd motor t: 
l ! rn co | 
1 ! hway on n 
! l | help the far l 
{ of the < 
‘ d 
I t or I ng) 
{27 ‘ ) 
| 
j t? ’ 
m 
H. u 
t the t i « 
t ‘ i ! Oo tim t 
ay ni ad labor threo } 
oO r pe ral ! id 
y puttin p howl for 
mor wages, but the farme ! itted 
to the conditions mp 1 upon hin 
fo the sake of his count and the 
boy who had gone from his home. The 
farmer can look back now, knowins 
that he had done his full duty nad 


had served his country to the utmost 
of his ability While food regulation 
l relaxed some, there is still ne« 
for conservation and iximum pro- 
duction 
Different After the War 
irother Havens declared that thing 
would be different after the war Ar 
farmers getting their fair share of the 
produce’ he asked Is 
farmers in the 


wealth they 
the influence of the 
national, state and local affairs in rea 

mmable proportion to numbers and 
power and value of services they ren- 
der to all the people”? Mr Havens op 


posed the using of the rural schools 
polling places since it upset every 
ort to make permanent rural school 
‘ mene 
t ‘ved more permanent road 
connecting arterie by rivers to 
large centers of population il 
{ tunnels under the rivei to ex 
| e the shipment of food and com 
n Litic of truck The berri ure 
pensive and too slow On prohibi- 
ie said The government formed 


one around training camps be- 


1 booze did not 


they realized 


tl Ke good soldier | believe it has 
t ime effect ona civilian that it has 
oO oldier, and it is almost an insult 
to a farmer to produce maximum 
‘ps, and then waste a portion of if 

i) making a product that does no one 


od, while they preach conser- 


mn and savins 


Agriculture “Over There” 


The finest achievement in indus- 
trial organization produced by the 
wig the American organization § in 
France behind the lines it was not 
only the pride of the Americans, but 
of France, England and Belgium as 
well, deciared Dr W. ©. Thompson, 
president university and 
chairman of the federal agricultural 
which studied the agri 
inthe war regions 


Ohio state 


commission, 
cultural condition 

‘Next to this achievement was the 
spirit of the Yankee boy ent 


splendid 
to the 
and smiling, and their oniy regret was 
they could not be back at the front.” 

France and need our 
wi eat, meat, concentrated feeds er- 
tilizer, sugar, cotton, wool and ferm 


hospita Thev were huppy 


England 


machinery In the next two or three 
veors the will need 540,000,000 bush 
e| wheat, cordin: to the esti- 
mit of thi comn on England 
no ! HD ton yf concen- 
rated feed this winte! lrance lost 
by war 2,000,000 cattle Her supply 
ot *voun tox iS Safe, and If Wwe can 


gpiy meat she will be able to recoup 
he ive tock in a very few years. 
France lost pur of her sheep, 

While England greatly increased 
her wheat in 1918S, they will go back 


to grass because that is the natural 
crop of that nation. This grass and 
a long pasture season of eight months 
makes live stock there a dominant 
farm industry Dr Thompson men- 
tions the extraordinary work of the 
women in conducting agricul- 
ture during the war These women 
kept everything moving, maintained 
the farms, and paid the bills! In mak- 
ing peace Dr Thompson believes that 
the Huns should restore the places 
they devastated and made _ desolate. 
The Hun prisoners should be kept at 
this work until the job is completed. 


French 


The Price of Fertilizers 


here feel that munitions man- 
should cease, and if the gov- 
ernment expects the farmer to product 
to the limit. it should make a supreme ef- 
tt ssist him. Potatoes are now sell- 

i round $2.75 » pounds. Where 





with fertilizer at 


ul \ 1 to &£ 

>s Perr on ind rit urance of what 
! 1 ive f } product? \ 
! ad tari I plants 40 t« 
Do ha a ferti 
! $ r h h cost of 
in mor item lide It s too big 
un Ie | it not po ble for some of 
the ve els carrying food to [Lurope to 
b T re} ymme curgoes of potash from 
‘ mar t where? What is needed 
uick and certain action right from 
} ( rrter it is n rly six months 
1 re planting time and much could be 
mplished in that length of time if 
were discarded and tl matter 
reently attended to (iB. OG Hateh 

Ar ti Count Me 
Ss vestion has bee) urendy made 
that nple supplies of potash should be 
brought over from Germany by return- 
ing ships, also that vessels should be 
dispatched forthwith to the west coast 
to bring back nitrate from Chile. 


Whether this will be done by private 
enterprise or by the gov- 
these ele- 
before 


or corporate 
ernment in time to make 
ment of plant food cheaper 
pring remains to be seen. 
the present stock of plant 
food in the United States and all that 
available for fertilizers that 
mixed and shipped not later 
than February 1, is in substances that 
bought or contracted for 
at pre-peace prices. The war has 
ended so suddenly that it has left this 
high cost stuff on the hands of its 
purchasers The demand for plant 
food is so great, while transportation 
may be so slow, that the present 
stocks of mixed goods und of fertiliz- 
snapped up by 


Or cour 


may be 


can be 


have been 


ing materials may be 
farmers who want to be sure of get- 
ting their supply rather than run the 
I Waiting later for possible 
l 


isk of 


Cattle Quality the Feature 


[From Page 456.] 


ning, OS herdsmen in charge of ex- 
hibits were taken down with influen- 
za, and the handling of cattle in the 
how ring was not quite as smooth as 
ordinarils Students’ judging contest 


petitive teams from the agri- 
cultural colleges was very slim, only 
colleges being represented; On- 
' 


three 


tario took tirst onors 


Promoting Agricultural Interests 


Many meetings and conventions 
were held during International week 
One of the most important of these 
was of the National association of 
ccunty agricultural agents The cen- 
tra! idea in this reeting was the 
strengthening of farmers’ organiza- 
tions beginning with individual coun- 
ties and federating through state as- 
sociations and a national association. 
The fundamental idea is based on the 
necessity of the farmer himself form- 
ing the basis of his organizations. Ad- 
dressing the meeting of about 100 


such agents from 1S states Pres E. B. 
Heaton said: “We have had a 


good many agricultural organizations 
formed in the several states in the 
past, some of them with an idea to- 
ward nationalism, but the trouble with 
these organizations has been mainly 
thut the local interests on the part of 
the farmer have been limited. I be- 
lieve that we now have a line of agri- 
cultural work through which a na- 


tional orgiunization ean be readily 
formed, because we now have a paid 
agricultural man in almost every 


county in every state, and with such 
a man to look after the local affairs 
it should not be difficult to build up a 
strong state agricultural association 
and a strong national association.” 
Attendance at the International was 


unusually good. It was noticeable that 





not only the usual crowd of farmers 
and breeders were on hand, but also 
many city people who are evidently 
possessed of the back-to-the-land idea 
and are anxious to learn by every 
means possible the fundamentals of 
agriculture. 

All regulations covering the distri- 
bution of agricultural lime, including 
a report on sales, have been abolished 
by the priorities division of the war 
industries board as a result of the 
signing of terms or armistice. Lime 
may now be sold and used with the 
same freedom as before the 
tions were placed. 


regula- 


Se ee 








War and Agriculture 
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PTH LLL eee eG 
After War Developments 
The peace delegatio to represent 
the United States has been the subject 
of much comment, and evidently 
many persons, both in id out of con- 
gress, would have made ) whit 
different selection. A chief criticism 
at Washington is that the enate 
Which at the last analysis |! io do 
With internatio l treaties is not rep- 
resented by any of its own mem)ei 
Pres Wilson, as everyone nov now 
heads the pe delegation Ir L 
sing, secretil of state for m e than 
three vears, has long been an thor- 
ity on international liw, an tu- 
rally has kept in closest to with 
war onditions General T er iH. 
bliss, the American milita ! sresen- 
tative on the commission. cen In 
Europe nearly a vei hient i with 
the inter-allied councei ac Ve illes. 
Col E. M. House has bee: y re- 
trded as perhaps the losest per- 


adviser of the president, and 
has been in Europe much of the time 
for three years The fifth member, 
Hon Henry White, has enjoved a long 
experience as a diplomat, serving at 
various capitals and on international 
commissions. 


sonal 





“Drill continues in our camps as 
though the war were still on, but the 


American Agriculturist, December 14, 1918 








spirit is gone. The men go through 
the motions, but have lost the keen 
eagerness that inspired them. It js 
like sitting in a theater after a play js 
over—there is no point to it. With 
no goal in sight, the privates are anx- 
ious for discharge and impatient to 
get back into civil life. Certain offj- 
cers will stay in the service, if they 
can, as it is the softest and best pay- 
ing job some of them can ever expect 
to get.” 

The purpose to place at work re- 
turning soldiers ,from overseas and 
cantenments as rapidly as possible is 
taking definite shape through the fed- 
eral employment service. This will e 
tablish agencies in every city and town 
throughout the country to aid retur 
ing soldiers and s:nilors who desire jo 
in their home towns to 
Ivery such local agency will kee; 


ecurs 8 


cump directors informed of vacancies 
and in that way many of the solic 
will know before leaving camp that 
place is awaiting them. Wherever 
possible local men will be appoint 
to the bureaus. 

A correspondence course in patriot- 
of cost by National 
League, 1!) West 44 street 
New York city. It is a good thing fo 


sm is offered fre 


Security 


ll, especially for tho of foreign 
birth not yet fully Americanized. 
Washington int is to give m 
tion to the wer itt: tion du 
the winter even though Fuel Ad 
istrator Garfield ha resi ed. I 
intimated that ce ‘ol over the 
mestic supply of thr: te coal will 
be continued until next April. 


All restrictions on the 
sugur for home 


purchase of 
use have been re- 
moved by the food administration 
This is due to the enlarged supply of 
domestic beet and cane sugar and be- 
lief that the new Cuban crop of cane 


will begin to arrive soon in large 
quantities. 
Th: Lerden Mitk company has sent 


me « check for $41.37, thus satisfac- 
torily settling my ciaim;: and I thank 
Orange Judd Service Bureau most sin- 
cerely for the valuable aid it has given 
me.—l[A. F. Link, Angelica, N Y. 








FARMERS 


STARVING EUROPE LOOKS TO YOU 





_ The ending of the war does not relieve the food situation. 
We must feed our own people and ration out our surplus to 


the nations of the world. 


_ Last year we exported 11,820,000 tons of food stuff to 
Europe, and Mr. Hoover estimates that we will be called upon 
for at least 20,000,000 tons the coming year, 


It will be the duty of the American farmer to grow 
the biggest crops he possibly can, and, in this case, duty and 


profit are combined. 


The surest means to increased production is. 


ROYSTER’S 
FERTILIZER 


TRADE mark 


. 
REGISTERED 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Greenhouse Valuable Adjunct 


ISLAND TRUCKER 





LONG 








It is wonderful what can be done 
with a small greenhouse and suflicient 
cold frames to take care of the small 
plants raised therein. A homemade 
affair is good enough to start with. 
The one that I have in mind was built 
by home labor, except that a carpen- 
ter and a steam fitter devoted a few 
days to the more important details. 
Less than five weeks elapsed from the 
time the ground was broken to the 
time when the benches were planted, 
and in less than another month plants 
were ready for sale—but these were 
paper white narcissis, the bulbs of 
which were planted a few weeks be- 
fore the house was started. The main 
object of having the house was to 
produce vegetable plants for a small 
market garden and to sell in nearby 
villages. As it has been a success a 
description of its main features 
should be helpful to other growers 
who may seek to increase their in- 
come, either by selling plants, or the 
full grown vegetables, 

The site was chosen because higher 
ground and a large barn protects it 
from northwest and east winds. This 
was all well enough, but it necessi- 
tated placing the head house at the 
south end, thus shading that part of 
the greenhouse a good deal. It also 
resulted in flooding the _ boiler-pit 
whenever a heavy rain occurred and 
until means were at last found for 
diverting the water. So the points to 
remember in choosing a site are pro- 
tection from wind, thorough drainage 
and, if possible, placing the head 
house at the north end. Fortunately, 
owing to mild weather the crops were 
not injured when the floods occurred. 

As to construction the frame is 
built of posts set below the frost line, 
2x4 scantling, ordinary cheap lumber 
and tongue and groove siding with 
two thicknesses of plain building 
paper between these two. The roof is 
an ordinary even span form with 
Standard size 3x6 feet hotbed sash 
hinged at the eaves so as to open at 
the peak. The width is about 10 feet 
inside, thus allowing for two 3'%foot 
benches and a 2%4-foot walk in which, 
by means of brackets and a shelf ex- 
tra flats may be placed when nec- 
essary. 

The head house has a work room 
about 10x10, with two benches, closets, 


racks, soil, pot and manure bins, etc, 
and space beneath the rafters for 
storing light articles, such as flats, 
Stakes, ete. The hot water heater is 
placed beneath this room. It _ is 
reached through a passage room of 
Similar size where the coal is stored 


in a bin with a tilted bottom, so the 
fuel all works down opposite the fur- 
nace door, thereby saving labor. 

This house, 100 feet long, started 
all the plants transplanted to five lines 
of cold frames each 75 feet long and 
6 feet wide. And these cold frames 
grew not only all the early cabbage, 
cauliflower, brussels sprouts, lettuce, 
tomato, pepper, eggplant and other 
vegetable plants for setting in the 
market garden, but it produced sev- 
eral thousand flowering plants from 
cuttings and many more from seed to 


supply the demands of people in half 
a dozen villages within a radius of 
live miles. More than that: This 
greenhouse and the cold frames the 
lirst spring, produced lettuce, radishes, 
beets, carrots, young onions agd other 
early crops, followed by gladioli, 
eggplants, peppers, tomatoes and a 
few other vegetables ahead of the 


garden-planted ones, thus catching 
the highest prices. In the fall of its 
first year the area was planted to let- 
tuce, spinach, onions, radishes, endive, 
cauliflower, ete, and thus rounded out 
its first year with a good record of 
Production and income—enough to 
Pay a handsome return upon the 
money invested and the labor, mate- 
rials, fuel, ete, used. Such an instance, 
therefore, should prove an inspiration 
to market gardeners to secure similar 
equipment, even now when cost of 
Material and labor are so high. 
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Winter Injury of Grape Vines 
W. H. JENKINS, NEW YORK 

The N New York station grape experts 
say that excess water in the tissues 
being correlated with immaturity dur- 
ing late summer and early fall, it is 
obvious that practices tending to re- 
duce the available supply desir- 
able. Poor drainage determines the 
injury in the majority of cases. Many 
vineyards are growing on soils that 
should never have been planted to 
grapes, at least until underdrainage 
had been installed. Such as_ these 
will never be immune to low tempera- 
ture influences. There is always the 
prospect of heavy losses from low 
temperatures. 

It is the customary practice to dis- 
continue all vineyard cultivation in 
late July or early August. The time, 
however, should be conditioned upon 
the character of the weather, espe- 
cially as to the rainfall. After discon- 
tinuance, all weeds should be allowed 
to grow, and it is a doubtful practice 
to mow these just before the begin- 
ning of harvesting, as is quite gener- 
ally done. The mulch provided by the 
mown weeds at this period conserves 
soil moisture, a thing that should be 
avoided. 


Trees Will Be Wanted 


OLIVER ‘D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 


are 





Nurseriies will be benefited by an 
extraordinary demand for apple and 
fruit trees, occasioned by the condi- 
tion of the fruit markets during the 
war period. About 10 years ago pros- 
pective orchardists in Pennsylvania 
received much gratuitous advice rela- 
tive to the danger of an overproduc- 
tion and consequent financial loss for 
the projectors. 

Although emerging from abnormal 
war conditions, I among others equally 
conservative, have always believed 
that the best products of the orchard 
will never need to go begging for a 
profitable market. It is the other 
grade of fruit that must be sold at 
sacrifice prices. 





Jottings from the Farmers 


This section is having many auction 
sales of farm stock and tools, several 
farmers selling to take up government 
work, as they cannot produce milk at 
prices paid and make it pay for high 
priced feeds and their labor. Farmers 
do not think the government is just 
and fair with them, in paying Such 
exorbitant prices for having govern- 
ment work done and fixing prices for 
the farmer on his produce far below 
average cost of production. The farm- 
er is patriotic to the backbone. Had 
he not been, the acreage of crops 
raised the past year would have been 
much less. He has worked in all sorts 
of struggles—with a scarcity of labor, 
poor seed, high prices for what he 





must purchase and a low one for 
what he has to sell.—[C. M. Myer, 
Tioga County, N Y. 

1 was interested in reading in 


American Agriculturist the advantage 
that New Jersey millers are taking of 
Jersey farmers. Millers are doing the 
same here. For 60 pounds of wheat 
they give 3> pounds of flour and eight 
pounds of bran, but no middlings. For 
4S pounds of buckwheat they give us 
from 22 to 24 pounds of meal. To get 
the latter figure the buckwheat must 
be very clean and .no bran is given.— 
[B. F. Miller, Maryland. 

Wherever these dealings of unfair- 
ness exist, write to the nearest federal 
grain board. If you don’t know where 


-- 





that is, write direct to United States 
food administration, Washington, DC. 

I have received check from Ameri- 
can express company for $21.60 for 


eggs lost in transit. I believe I never 
would have secured this adjustment 
except for Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau, and I thank you most sincerely 
for your efforts in my behalf.—[Mrs 


Jessie M, Kellum, Newark Valley, N Y._ 
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Spray for Better Fruit 


Special Spraying Service Bureau 


The greatest Chemical Company in America offers 
to farmers, fruit growers, truck growers and gar- 
deners the service of experts in solving horticultural 
problems connected with the growing of fruit and 
vegetables. This service is intensely valuable but 
costs you nothing. 




















Write us concerning — spraying problems. 











































For Dormant Period Spraying 


we'specially recommend Orchard Brand B. T. 8. or Lime 
Sulphur Solution, Both products are of the highest stand- 
ard and are equally efficient in spraying for San Jose and 
other scales, peach-leaf curl, pear-leaf blister-mite and 
other pests. Your choice between B. T. S. and Lime Sul- 
phur will depend only on whether you wish to purchase a 
dry or liquid product. 


Orchard Brand Lime Sulphur is a standard, dependable 
spraying solution, always of uniform strength. Most 


orchardists, however, prefer 
orchar, 


Orchard Brand B. T. S. be- 
Brand 


cause it is a dry product and 
Spray Materials 
















easier to handle. Freight 
eharges are less and there is 
no waste by leakage. A 100 
Ib. Keg of B. T. S. makes the 
same quantity of spray solu- 
tion as a 50 gallon barrel of 
Lime Sulphur Solution. You 
add water according to plain 
formula. 



















A complete line of standardized 
Insecticides and Fungicides 
manufactured by the largest 
chemical company in America, 






































SCHOENER= 
. HANDY GARDEN TOOLS 


4 Tools That Fit on} 
Handle. Can be set 
at any angle. 
Saves stoop- 
ing and 
bending. 


MP-CLIMAYX — 
PREADER——— 


Durable, simple, light draft (2 horses tr ae “je? evenly. 
Shreds in wide strips—no bunching or clo The only 
spreader with the special-graded seif- sharpening flat teeth— 
Tncloeed Cylinder. Teeth bolted to Sere 
SELLS ON ITS MERITS, 
Write for Catalog and Prices. Dealers: 












Seld by 
Mest —— 


Schoe 
adjustable garden 




















cannot supply you, let 

us know, and we'll tell you where 

to get them. ilustrated Folder on Request. 
SCHOENER MFG. cO., 


401 Sehoener Bidg., St. Cloud, Minn. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


fe RUNS FASY 
& No 























AND TIMOTHY 


CLOVER 





weighs 
\BARGAIN, f= 3 
rot ta me | j 
canno eo aan hay 0 —— 
$ to free Proroustly tasst ane 
5 - 
= Pa F greatest bargain, BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS, Saves moncy and 
aif Fejd apd wer. Brest Cre Rea Pimothy and = backaehe, Send for FREE catalog No, B3_ showing low prics 
Ur 4 = and latest improvements, First order gets agency. 

A. &. BERRY setoc sie Bex 628 A,tOWA Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 





I Send This Sturdp Puller 
Lor YOU toTRY 50 Da SLLCEL _ 
SEND NO MONEY Prove before you O2,; that ONE 


MAN alone with a Kirstin hand- 






















les biggest stumps—Quick—Easy—Cheap! Pulls big, 
$i Jin little, green,rotten, low-cut, or tap rooted stumps. Also Specia ‘“w 
$a jails trees hedges and brush. If satisfied—atter 20 Agente’ f 
. ys’ trial, keep er If not pleased return at my 4 
expense. u don't risk & penny! 


Four — ways to _ 


Ki ir’s. 


Cuts land clearin; 
vents pulling land- 
nd eater epeee, oor c. and 












ONE. 


MAN Stump Pulle 


costs way down. Labor shortage no longer 
‘wasting stumps. Weighs —_ Costs less to buy 
eve 













Has 





» et 
x ting point saves time and eight. \ 
4. Kiretin, Gon.Mar.. A A.J.KIRSTIN CO.,655 Lud 


335 E. Morrison St., Portland, Ure. 
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Problems of 
Farm and 


Orchard. 








Steuben Co Growers’ Association 


Je M. C.. STEUBEN COUNTY, N YF 


Just about a year ago the Steuben 
county, N Y, growers’ association was 
organized. It is composed of farmers 
Produce is 


and produce growers 


handled and sold by men who have 
been in the business of buying, grad- 
ing and selling produce for years. The 
association pays these people a salary 


for their services. In the association 
units, each unit having a 
office and men to look 


are seven 


Wwiil ehouse, 


after the grading and shipping of the 
products. These units are located at 
Wayland, Atlanta, Coshocton, Wallace, 
Avoca, Wheeler and Prattsburge. Fred 
Hopkins of Wallace is the secretary 
and treasurer, and he looks after the 


although he is helped by ca- 
pauble men, who have had experience 
in handling produce. Mr Hopkins is a 


business, 


splendid business man and also a large 
duiryman and farmer 


The produce is handled only for 
members. A membership fee of $5 is 
required for each member on joining, 


ind $1 a year thereafter. No member, 


however, is required to dispose of his 


produce through the ussociation. 
There is no stock for sale, but a sum 
of 10 is set aside as reserve fund, 
and in June of each year this sum is 
divided among the members, accord- 
ng to the produce handled for him 
The business done by the association 


or the season of 91S up to Novem- 





ber 1 is as follows: Pounds of produce 
shipped SBBTOSOS This had a elling 
value of S65,500 Paid out for loading 
and selling $5 amount se iside for 
reserve fund of 10 SHO The esti- 
mated ilaries, oflics expense and 
losses to date amount to STIS The 

et value of the reserve fund on No- 

mber 1, 118, was S877. Th um 


is equal to 15.9 cents per 100 pounds 
on all produce marketed for members, 
than was paid by local buyers. 
In other words, the new way has in- 
creased the receipts 16 cents ppr 100 
pounds This shows what can be done 
by joining together. It is the same 
principle as taken by the dairymen. 
There is an occasional faultfinder or 
kicker, but there are few of these in- 
dividuals. 

It is our belief that as the business 
grows, farmers will realize that they 
must hold together and cut out un- 
needed middlemen. This is in keeping 
step not only with other farmers who 
are succeeding, but with business men 
in general. The dairymen’s league is 
recognized today, why not, therefore, 
the growers’ association also? 





Snow Removal 
The New York highway department 
will expend $20,000 for snow fences. 
The {0 motor trucks now in service 
for the department will be equipped 
to make them eflicient plows. 
The {0 towns in the state have con- 
siderable equipment, particularly road 
machines, which will be available for 
this class of work 
The highway department believes 
that under the existing town law a 
town may clear a road at town ex- 
pense, subject to rules and regulations 
of the state highway commission, but 


snow 





most towns do not appropriate more 
than $500 for this work. 
Using Well for Water 
finor i. C, RAMSOWER, ONIO STATE UNIV 
Our well is located 50 feet from the 
barn, and is 23 feet deep. of which 4 


fect is above the level of the barn floor. 
“We wish to use engine, gas or kerosene, 
whichever is the most practical for 


pumping. Would it be better to locate 
pump and engine inside the barn and 
pump direct into manger. or put the en- 
gine at the well? If practical to pump 
from inside the barn the engine could 
t used for running milking machine, 
sc parator, feed grinder and power hoist. 
Inclosed find sketch of barn and floor 
plan.—[Shanley Brothers, Oneida Coun- 
t Y. 

With the well located as shown, it 
Y be possible to locate the pump in 
t barn. It may be placed beneath 
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the bridge or inside the basement, 
whichever location will permit of the 
best use of the engine for other pur- 
poses. I should use a 1%-inch pipe 
to the well and should place a check 
valve at the foot of the well pipe to 
assist the pump to hold the water in 
the pipes. It will be perfectly possible 
to force water to the top of the silo. 
An engine should be purchased that 
will be amply large for the work it is 
intended to do. A. 1% or two horse 
power engine is large enough for 
pumping water, but if a grinder or a 
hay hoist is to be operated, nothing 
less than a four or five horse power 
engine should be considered. There 
are many engines now available which 
use kerosene with fair satisfaction and 
at present prices it is a much more 
economical fuel than gasoline. 


Banner Meeting and Crowd 
[Il'rom #ront Cover.] 


to market prices are entitled to prop- 
er consideration, thinks Joseph Bar- 
ton of Marlton. Mr Barton says when 
little or no supply is in the market 
und the price is high, the newspapers 
give an airing and make their read- 
ers think farmers are robbers. Last 


summer beans were quoted at $5 a 
bushel. The city press howled; the 
prices were $3 all right, but there 
were only a very few beans. That 
applies to everything. When beans 
were selling at 7 eents a few days 
later, because there was a supply, not 
+ word was printed in the papers 


about the facts. 

Dr J. G. Lipman of the New Jersey 
tation said if we ure to raise the level 
of production, of prosperity, we must 
raise the level of education. He urged 


ithe support of vocational schools. 
These schools mean fitting boys and 
girls to their work in life. Educa- 


tion should be in terms of what youth 
will later take up. 
Packing Peaches for Market 

Using crates for peaches was the 
text of what W. W. Cowgill had to 
say on this subject. As a first step, 
he urged uniform thinning, so as to 
getea uniform pack. The profit, he 
said, was in uniform fruit. Grading 
comes next, and is most important in 
the packing house When grading is 
properly done, even second class fruit 


haus a good market, and fruit well 
eraded may be packed reasonably 


well with inexperienced packers. Mr. 
Cowgill favors the grading machine. 
In packing, all lids are marked before 
being put on. He said two men could 
pack 130 crates an hour. He used 
bushel baskets also, and liked them. 
Ile used the baskets for the more 
ripe fruit. 

The Georgia crates have been used 
for six years by H. -H. Albertson of 
Burlington. He said some of his 
neighbors preferred half-bushel bas- 
kets, and in their use got better 
prices Some trade prefer the car- 
riers, others the bushel and_ stiil 
others the half-bushel baskets. Girls, 
he said, are faust developing as com- 


petent packers. Many are farm girls, 
others from towns and cities. Both 
classes are efficient and satisfactory. 
He paid this year 10 cents an hour, 
plus 2% cents a crate. These pack- 
ers put up five to 10 crates an hour. 
Asked as whether he prefers peaches 
to alfalfa, he replied that peaches 
were a little ahead in receipts. How- 
ever, he prefers the two as a mixed 
business. Such combination spreads 
out the labor and lessens the risks of 
both. 

Cc. B. Lewis of Riverton said that 
they started with crates on their farm, 
but as the work increased they 
changed to bushel baskets. Inexperi- 
enced packers could fit in better than 
with crates. His peaches in baskets 
brought a little less than’ those 
in crates, but the cost was much less. 
If bushel baskets are well rounded up, 
they sell as readily, and at as good 
prices. He had sold such at even 
higher prices than when crated. Mr 
Lewis prefers the bushel over the 
half-bushel basket. The bushel is a 
better size, saves handling, and takes, 
in proportion to quantity, only half as 
many lids. The labor is less, also. 
Putting on cover is an item to be con- 
sidered. He prefers a center post in 
the basket to protect the peaches. He 
always uses excelsior cushions in the 
baskets. : 

Emmons Roberts of Moorestown 
stated that what the public wants is 
the kind of package that ought to be 
used. Last year they largely used the 
bushel basket, he said. He used many 
half-bushel baskets, also, but the best 
profit was in the bushels. The put- 
ting on of lids was an item in favor of 
bushel baskets. 


Experience with Spray Guns 


Cc. F. Repp of Glassboro declared 
the spray gun a friend and blessing 
to the fruit grower. The spray gun 
will not operate itself, he said, but it 
will do more work in less time and as 
effectively as the old way. For cod- 
dling moth, your gun equals the pole. 
For grapes he prefers the nozzles. He 
uses two guns on a large power ma- 
chine. But power should be at least 
225 pounds pressure. 

On the same subject, Bertram Gil- 
lette of Vineland declared there was 
far less work when gun was used. He 
uses eight to 10 pounds of material 
per minute. This means quick work, 
but the team keeps walking. Not 
much less material is used, but it is 
put on with greater ease. Mr Gil- 
lette thinks the gun is spray salvation. 

d i Hendrickson of Keyport 
thinks that for the large fruit grower 
the gun is the thing. He declared 
that by adjusting the disk the small 
grower could do equally satisfactory 
work. By using the gun this year he 
did not see a single black spot. 

Dusting Peaches at Night 

L. Parkhurst of Hammonton thinks 
that in a few years rods and nozzles 
will be things of the past. He sprays 
against the wind with the gun as 
easily as with the rod. He uses 175 
to 225 pounds pressure. He uses only 


one gun to the tank. He used me- 
dium size hose, about one-half inch 
in diameter. Mr Parkhurst used 


eight to 10 tanks of 200 gallons each 
on five acres with nozzle, but only 
from seven to eight when spray gun 
was used. Mr Repp uses eight to lf 
feet of hose to the gun. He said to 
get 300 pounds pressure would take 
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Water Suggestions 


Interior of the Shan- 
with silo at- 
tached and suggestions 
for pumping water 
from the well into the 
barn. Note engine and 








th drive 





Weli 23' deep, S0' from barn 
Curb 4 above barn floor 


pump under bridge and 
root cellar beneath the 
drive. 
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3% horse power engine, but this over. 
loads when kept up. 

This was advocated by E. L. Busly 
of Rancocas. He dusts at night, be- 
cause of dew and dampness, and the 
dust sticks. Day dusging also is al] 
right. One day from i2 o’clock noon 
to midnight he dusted 40 acres. Dust- 
ing means no water, therefore it js 
simple. It means less labor for own- 
er and easy work for horses. The cost 
this summer was 2% cents a tree. Or- 
dinary spray may cost a half cent less 
per tree for material, but think of the 
stems saved otherwise. 

Mr fFeusly said he 


gets better re. 


sults by dry dust than when liquid 
was used. Dusting means a quicker 
job. He sprays with the wind and 


neither clothes nor eyes are troubled 
with dust. He sprays every row. In 
early season he uses 80% sulphur, 
10% arsenate lead and 10% lime. Lat- 
er on he uses 90% sulphur and 10% 
arsenate. “If my future experience 
equals this last summer,” Mr Busly 
said, “I am satisfied dust will replace 
liquid sprays.” 

Another speaker who had used both 
kinds of sprays said he favored dust 
over liquid on peaches and apples, 
Dr T. J. Headlee, the state entomolo- 
gist, believes that sulphur, lead and 
lime dust wiil control peach insects, 
but will not control green aphis or 
San Jose scale. He thinks dust an ex- 
cellent adjunct to liquid spray, but 
advised caution. Other years may be 
different. Use wet sprays for winter 
treatment and dust after bloom. Dust 
spray, he says, can do but part of the 
job. 

As to fertilizers, T. C. Johnston of 
Virginia used 1500 pounds an acre. He 
said too much potash might be used. 
About 5% was ordinarily suflicient,. 
Phosphoric acid is equally important. 
As the quantity was increased, so 
was the yield feund responding. He 
found that nitrogen up to 5% had 
been used profitably in certain types 
of potato soils. Fertilizers must bal- 
ance one another. 
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Cigar Leaf ‘Vobacco 


ETM MM CRM 


Buyers and Sellers Apart 


Marked differences of opinion still 
prevail between the buyers on one 
side, and tobacco growers On the other, 
who have splendid crops--in their 
barns ready for sale at anything like 
fair prices. This seems to be the sit- 
uation in cigar leaf tobacco in the 
(t valley, N Y, Pa and Wis,-the mar- 
ket showing considerable dullness. 
Middlemen and cigar manufacturers 
are making all capital possible out of 
the movement of a large quantity of 
foreign Sumatra leaf tobacco into this 
country. For a long time imports 
were nearly at a standstill, but in 
the last few months have shown not- 
able increase. 

Latest official figures show that im- 
ports from Dutch East Indies, and 
this means Sumatra and Java tobacco, 
were 4,241,000 lbs; in fact, this sub- 
stantial total makes up most of the 
5,325,000 Ibs tobacco imported from 
the Dutch East Indies during the en- 
tire eight months ended Aug 31. The 
figure last named is just about two- 
thirds more than imports of this kind 
of tobacco first eight months of ‘17, 
and compared with no imports what- 
ever of Sumatra in ’16. 

The movement of Cuban tobacco 
into this country is fairly stable, run- 
ning close to 16,000,000 Ibs for the 
eight months’ period in each of the 
last three years. A considerable quan- 
tity is also coming in from the Do- 
minican Republic. More or less of 
this imported leaf will be re-exported, 
now that ocean shipping is more 
nearly normal. ‘ 

In New York jobbing sales to man- 
ufacturers seem to be mostly on the 
basis of )0@T5c p Ib for Ct wrappers; 
Pa broad leaf fillers quotable around 
274 30c and Ct broad leaf fillers 23@ 
<tie. No statistics are available show- 
ing amounts of foreign tobacco stored 
in government warehouses. 





Notes from Tobacco Growers 


About one-third of the crop bought 
at harvest time at 25@35c in bundles. 
Only part of the tobacco is taken 
down and hear of no sales. The crop 
is a good one here.—j{A. H., Bald- 
winsville,,N Y 

Buyers, as well as farmers, are at 
sea as far as tobacco prices go. Farm- 
ers want about what they received for 
‘1T crops, and will hold out some time 
to get it. Packers claim there is too 
much old leaf here to pay last year’s 
prices.—[M. L. F., Ephrata, Pa. 

Only one crop in this vicinity, and 
this a fine one. Have heard of no 
bids.—[E. G. B., Fulton, N Y. 





I have received the check of the 
Federal Farm Bureau of Chicago 
which Orange Judd Service Bureau 


obtained for me, and is certainly ap- 
preciated.—{Mrs Ethel A. Preston, 
Cornell, N ¥Y. 
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Get Tractors of Same Make 
F. M. WUITE 


I need two tractors. Would a wheel 
tractor of the same horse power rating 
consume more fuel in harrowing freshly 
plowed land than a caterpillar type? 
Would it be better to buy one round 
wheel type and one caterpillar type?— 
{L. D. Bardin, New York, 

It is impossible to give you any 
definite information regarding the 
comparative amount of fuel used in 
the caterpillar and round wheel type 
of tractor for harrowing freshly 
plowed land. The reason this data 
js not available is that there are no 
two tractors of the same horse power 
and weight of both types. The fuel 
guestion is one that does not need 
very serious consideration, as_ the 
difference is but very little and should 
not be a- factor in considering the 
selection of a tractor under your 
conditions. 

The caterpillar type of machine is 
particularly well adapted to -sandy 
loam soils and in wet gumbo lands. 
There is, of course, considerable 
wear in the track joints. On account 
of the numerous parts of the track, 
it is quite a job to keep them sup- 
plied with oil. It is almost impos- 
sible to say how long the track on a 
flat wheel type tractor will last. The 
cost for putting in new tracks ranges 
from $100 to $125, but, of course, a 
new track is not necessary very often. 
With the caterpillar machine you can 
make just as short turns as with any 
round wheel type. In fact, many of 
them can turn much shorter than is 
possible with the round wheel. You 
will have no difficulty in doing your 
harrowing or disking with either type 
of tractor. 

If you are going to buy two ma- 
chines, and you would need two on 
the size farm you are going to oper- 
ate, it would be my advice to get 
machines of the same make. You 
would save a good deal of expense in 
the matter of repairs. Your oper- 
ators would also become used to one 
machine and could handle it to much 
better advantage. Either of the ma- 
chines you have in mind are made 
by long-established companies. 

One more point which is very im- 
portant is the matter of belt power. 
On a farm of thé size you are oper- 
ating, you would have considerable 
use for belt power. In selecting your 
tractor, see that the belt pulley is 
conveniently located and of ample 
size to deliver belt power. 


Quite a Job for Tractor 


I own a 19l-acre dairy farm, and on 
account of the scarcity of labor, have 
been thinking of purchasing a tractor. 
My land is quite rolling, being a hilly 
farm, and I should judge that some of 
the grades are as steep as 30 or 35%. 
Most of the grades average between § 
to 15%. The ground is gravel and loam 
and inclined to be a little stony. Some 
parts are very stony. I have been think- 
ing of buying a two-cylinder engine, 
which has a normal speed of 750 R P M. 
Do you think this engine would develop 
its rated horse power more economically 
than a four _cylinder of the same pow- 
er? I have been told that stones bother 
a great deal, and as my farm is quite 
Stony, I wish to make sure that the 
tractor will be practical before making 
the investment.—[F, J. Bernhoft, New 
LOrk, 

Your conditions are going to be 
rather severe for tractor farming. You 
will have to consider very carefully 
the effect of grade on the load as this 
iS &@ very important factor. It is even 
more serious under your conditions 
than it would be if you were operating 
on clay loam soil. Although the draft 
of the plows under your conditions 
would be lighter, yet the footing for 
the tractor will not be as good. Of 
course, on the level land or on the 8 
to 15% grades there will be no trouble. 
The difficulty you will have will be on 
your grades of 30 to 35%. You would 


have to reduce the number of plows 
which a tractor would pull on such 
steep grades, 

The machine you have in mind i8 
recommended to pull either two or 
three 14-inch plows. It ought to handle 


m Engineering 


OF ‘-White 


—_ Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
#. department about farm tractors, gas 
engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


two plows easily, even on the steeper 
grades at low speed. This. company’s 
product has always been tonsidered 


reliable, and if they are in a position 
to furnish you repairs and service 
promptly, I can see no reason why_ 


their product should not be given your 
serious consideration. 

On stony land, of course, the tractor 
is more difficult to operate than on 
land free from obstructions. You can 
use a wood-brake pin between plow 
and the tractor, which if kept in prop- 
er adjustment works very satisfac- 
torily. On a farm of the size that you 
are going to operate, I would consider 
nothing smaller than 12 horse power 


on the drawbar. Most companies 
rate their drawbar horse power at 
about half the brake or belt horse 
power. 


The load or number of pounds’ pull 
which a tractor will exert depends on 
the horse power and speed. A tractor 
to pull 2500 pounds at 2 1-5 miles per 
hour would develop approximately 17 
horse power on the drawbar. To pull 
3000 pounds at three miles per hour it 
would develop 20 horse power at the 
drawbar. To pull 3000 at 1% miles 
per hour it would develop 12 horse 
power on the drawbar. To develop 
2500 pounds at 144 miles per hour it 
would develop 10 horse power at the 
drawbar. These figures ought to give 
you some idea of the relation between 
drawbar horse. power speed and 
pounds’ pull. Certainly for your con- 
ditions you will want a tractor which 
will develop easily 12 horse power at 
the drawbar in order to pull two 
plows. 





Buy Four Cycle Type Engine 


T am thinking of buying a drag saw 


outfit. Would you purchase a two cycle 
type of engine to operate this saw?— 


[P. M. Albert, New York. 


There are several different makes of 
drag saws on the market, These out- 


fits are very satisfactory and save a 
lot of hand work. There is no” par- 
ticular difficulty in operating them, 


and if you have much sawing to do, 
certainly it ought to pay you to buy 
one. 

A two cycle engine has never been 
generally adapted for farm power 
purposes. This type engine is_ sat- 
isfactory for purposes where the load 
is absolutely constant. A two cycle 
engine does not give twice the 
power of the four stroke cycle engine 
of the same size, running at the same 
speed, as is sometimes claimed. It is 
not as economical so far as fuel is 
concerned for the power developed. It 
does give a little steadier power, but 
considering the job that you have to 
do, the four stroke cycle type of en- 
gine would be preferable. The four 
cycle engine gives less trouble, and the 
troubles are more easily overcome. 


Will Prices Decline? 


I want to buy a manure spreader. Do 
you believe prices will go down on farm 
machinery now that the war is over?— 
[William Beisner. 

It is not at all sure there will be 
any rapid decline in prices of farm 
machinery. Most of the manufacturers 
have been forced to buy steel and 
other materials on a high market. 
The price of labor is also very high, 
and is not likely to drop in time to 
affect next year’s prices to any con- 
siderable extent. There will also be a 
demand from foreign markets and 
prices may not drop much, if any. 

A manure spreader is such a val- 
uable implement on a farm that one 
cannot afford to be without it. A ma- 
nure spreader will make money for 
you every day that you use it. It is 
doubtful if any drop in prices, which 
might come next year, would offset 
the value which you would gain by 
owning a manure spreader now. 


I have received from Perry Dame 
and Company of New York entirely 
satisfactory adjustment of my claim, 
and thank Orange Judd Service Bus 
reau sincerly for its assistance.—[Mrs 
G, O. Griffin, Hudson Falls, N Y, 
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UNIVERSAL 
DISC HARROW 


You can use this disc harrow 
with either your tractor or horses 
and do fine work either way. It is 
built heavier and stronger than 
the usual horse-drawn disc har- 
row, but this construction does not 
detract from its usefulness when 
used with horses. 


Gangs are held down under spring pres* 
sure and readily follow uneven ground 
and are easily adjusted while in the 
ground. Rigid frame takes up end thrust 
—bumpers do not ride—yet inner ends 
of the gangs angle close together. Each 
gang has three large dust proof bearings, 
with one-piece housings and wood bush- 
angs. Fixed scrapers keep the discs 
clean without attention from operation. 


Built in 6, 7. 8, 9 and 10-ft. sizes, single 
‘or double cut, 18-in. discs with or with- 
out tongue truck. See your Moline 
Dealer about this disc harrow or write us. 
Address Dept. 39 
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DO YOUR 
DITCHING 







crops, your next year’s protits, 


land a chance to keep breathin 


Farm Ditcher, 


tile ditch down to 4 fect. 
ditches, 
levees, and 





NOW 


You imperil your next year’s 


you let fall and winter rains 
*<istand on your land. Give your 


fa Do the farm ditching and terrac- 
jing now. Doit the quickest way, 
the cheapest way,the easiest way. 


Use the Most Rapid 


Terracer and Road Grader 


All-stee!—Reversible—Lasts a Lifetime. 
Cuts a V-shaped open-drain, irrigationor 
Cleans old 
Builds farm terraces, dikes, 

es 


roads. Works in any 
soil — wet or dry. 
Does work of 100 
men the old way. 
Write for free copy 
of valuable Drain- 
age, Irrigation and 
Terracing Book and 
‘ Special Introduc- 





Into Money 


Clear your stump land 
cheaply —no digging, no 
expense for teams and 

wder. One man with a 

can rip out any stump 
that can be pulled with the 
best inch steel cable. 

Works by leverage — same 
principle as a jack. }00 pound 
pull on the lever gives a 48-ton 

ull on the stump. Made of the 
Brest steel—guaranteed against 
breakage. Endorsed by U.S. 
Government experts, 


HAND POWER 


tum 
Pul ler 


Write today for special 
offer and free booklet on 
Land Clearing. 


‘Walter J. Fitzpatrick  y 


Box 41 


182 Fifth Street 
San Francisco __. 
California ..«¢: 
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ready for the 
able, odorless toilet right in 


go out in the cold. 
invalids. 


chemical in water in 
container. 


Closet guara 


Wi 


The original 


ong, cold winter. 
Have a warm, sanitary, comfort- 


house anywhere you want it. Dc 
A boon to 


GUARANTEED ODORLESS 


The germs are killed by a 


month as easy as _ ashes, 
nteed. "Thirty 
days’ trial. Ask for cata- 


log and price. u4 Cap. sor Conan. 
BOWE SANITARY MFG. CO, coe Welierace 
312 Gth St., Detroit, Mick, 


al -San Washstand-- 
and Cold Runni: ater 
ithout Plumbing.” ” 


Turn Stump Land 
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Showing 
easy lever 
operation 

































chemical closet. More Get it from 
. your Ford by the BB Auto 
comfortable, healthtul, conven- Power Pulley, (attached to rear wheel 
ient. Takes the place of all outdoor with Special ‘Hub Cap) belted to saw, 
toilets where germs breed. Be silo filler, cream separator, feed in-” 


der, pump, grindstone, corn sheller 
the or washing machine. 


n't @ B Auto Power Pulley 


Makes a regular power plant of 
your car—saves no end of hard 
work—makes you money. Always 
on the job, anywhere your auto 
the can go—never gets out of order 
—can’t damage car. Put on 
or taken of in a minute, 
Send $5.65 t: for 
8 B Pulley for Ford with 


BAYNE MFG.CO. 
72 Davis St. Bushnell, ttl, 














Farm Power Cheap 


























NATIONAL 
FARM POWER 


or 





The Emblem That Protects the Interests 
of American Agriculturist Subscribers 
It Represents Positive Boring Insurance—Take Advantage of It. 


When You Write Advertisers, say: 
Also Cut Out and Pin an Emblem to Your Letter. 


Saw Your Ado. in American Agriculturist.”* 


Cu ar antes 


TRUE 
ADVERTISING 
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Eastern New York Doings 
CLARI ctl POOT!H 
The Schenectady farm bureau has 
been fortunate in securing Arthur L. 
Shepherd of Cazenovia as manager to 
fill vacancy of John F. Chapin, re- 


Shepherd has received 
supplemented by prac- 
tical experience, being country bred, 
and even years manager of Mead- 
owood farms at Cazenovia Farmers’ 
institutes for the county: December 
) (iienville Center, December 10 Glen- 
ville, December 11 Braman Corners, 
December 12, Scotch Church chapel, 
December 13 Quaker street, Decem- 
ber 14 Niskavuna 23 


signed Mr 
wide training, 


school, Stop 25), 
Schenectady-Troy road 

The finest exhibit of corn ever 
shown in Schoharie county was held 


recently as a conclusion of the con- 
fest for the boys and girl District 
Superintendent Springstead of Cobles- 
kill represented the state education 


chairman, 
farm bu- 


department and cracted a: 
Mianager R. F. Pollard the 


re.u, Prof | W Lathrop the Scho- 
hare izgricultural school and the US 
ac irtment of riculture The prizes 
were iven and presented by I Ss 
ivder of the Harder Manufacturing 
Compan of Cobleskill ithe 
ieven it " from the state 
bat ot ri re pr nted 
! ( ie! Ki ‘ ot tne lirst Na 
tional Bank I contestant was 
required to present 10 ears of corn 
ana re ord boot ol } ction cost 
The prize winners were First, $5 in 
gold, Elizabeth Youmans, Middleburg; 
ond, S4 in thrift tamps, Harold 
Wright, Dorloo: third corn germi- 
nutor, Lester Race iron; fourth, a 
boo! on corn, Deln n Mereness, 
Sharon Springs; others received $1 in 
thrift stamp l the essay contest, 
“tlow lt raised my corn, Maggie Bel- 
linger of Central Bridge won the pe- 
cial prize of #5 in thrift stamps The 
contest proved such uccess that 
another see! ured for 1919 
Potato Contest—ut of ISG boys and 


girls who registered in the potato con- 
county N Y, last 


test in Oneida 
spring, SO stuck to it and have com- 
pleted their project The work was 


under the supervision of Manager 
Bush 

Franklin Co—Weather has been wet 
and very bad for farm work. Many 
have not been able to get their fall 
work done. Auction sales are numer- 
ous in this section Cows do not sell 


for as good prices as last year. About 
$40 to $00 pays for a good cow this 
fall Potatoes are Sic p bu, butter 


Oe p Ib at factory, ergs 55 to tHe p 
doz. Threshing neurly done and grain 


a good yield. utter factory making 
about 1400 to LOO lbs a week 
evrie Co—Quit« bit of f plowing 
being done Bean threshing has been 
finished Eges are Ole p doz Wood 
is 34 p ed Potator being sold from 
Mie to SI p 
Genesce Co-—tUn ccount of rainy 
s mn the pi t t month t leak st 
been diflicult for farmers to harvest 
thei crop: Many ields of beans 
were spoiled by requent howers 
Shortage of farm heip | é » been 
hard on farme: However, at this 
tin nearly a op ure ecured and 
gnd cubl Hu Ve ne I ill 
harvested nd sold Price this 
f ire: Le S4 to Mi p 
inc, potatoes $1, barley $1.05, whe 
S2.15, butter tHe p Ib, fowls USc, eg 
TK p doz Reuder of American 
Agriculturist look forward to the date 
when it col t i ter n 
helptu 
Ontario Co—W heat made ood 
owth, thoug! ome Vas own el 
lat but war t | . 
ve ble for ri : ul l 
alon vith their work, except . 
ings corn Most of it will be run 
thre rh iu husker? \ lan mount 
( full plowing is bein done Rowe 
are in fine shape Most of the Danish 
{ ibage ha: bee! put in toruge Do- 
mestic cabbage very dull at 
| hay market i not as tron 


Makes Fords Start Easy 


\ me (ra trenerator whicn 
t manifold, vaporizes the gas and 
Nistke in nt nition possible ha 
! invented the Bear Mfs Co 
IS Kear Bldg Rock Island, Il Th 
nple and inexpe! ve device doe 
vay with hot wats makeshifts, etc., 
and gives you a ren to tart mo 
tor in the coldest weather It also 
ive 1) cents a ¢ on on gasoline 
‘ ( t 1e cl nD 
est oline " t I you want 
’ { thi creat rouble ind money 
r send them %S1..”) and they will 
nd ou one <¢ t remarkable 
‘ pe | d der a guarantee of 
F ti oO money back Write 
t 1 toda Dealers wanted [Ad- 


usual. The evaporators are running 
still with a large supply of apples. 
Very little stock being fed as yet. 
Stock running out to pasturage. 

Jefferson Co—Gardens all gathered. 
Live turkeys sold for 30c p Ib and 
dressed 30 to 42c: dressed chickens 
sje p lb, butter 65e.p lb, eggs 60 to 
70c p doz. Some farmers are dissat- 
isfied with millers on the wheat situ- 
ation on account of taking out too 
much for foreign substance, and per- 
haps not as much wheat will be sown 
next year, due to this. A few tractors 
are making their appearance on 
farms, owing to scarcity of labor and 
high cost of feed 

Steuben Co—Fal plowing well 
nlons Wheat looking well. Mild 
weather has been favorable to stock, 
which looks fine. Apple crop is large. 
Apples selling for $1 p bu. Potatoes 
uneven, some good crops reported, 
some near failures Hens mostly on 
strike, judging from the scarcity of 
eges, which sell at 65 to T0e p doz. 
Dealers paying 25c p Ib live weight 
for fowls, 27c for spring chickens. 
Dressed pork 24c p Ib, potatoes $1 to 
$1.50 p bu, butter 60 to T0c p Ib, 
onions $1 to $1.25 

Schuyler Co—lFine weather all fall 
for cleaning up farm crops. Beans 
are a light crop, about 5 to 10 bus p 
icre and no market. Potatoes an 
average of about 100 bus to the acre 
and bringing SL p bu. Oats were a 
good crop and large yield. Eggs 65c 


p doz, butter G0c p Ib, veal 15c p Ib. 
There has been quite a change in real 
estate in this section 
Genesee Co—Most farmers have 
taken ad ntage of the good weather 
nd have got fall work well caught 
There vas an unusually large 
crop of appies this fall, but they are 
all taken care of by this time and 
thers not much other produce mov- 
ing Potatoes recently advanced 10c 
yp 100 lbs and are now bringing $1.60 


p 100 Ibs for first grade Beans have 
dropped from $4.50 to $4.20 p_ bu, 


Butter worth f#e p Ib, live chick- 
ens are 2S and We p Ib 

Franklin Co—Farmers in this sec- 
tion re largel interested in the 
dait busines The price to be paid 


producers of Dec milk at station in 
’ zone is $4.06 p 100 lbs. Hay 
is selling for S30 p ton, potatoes S8de 
p bu, eggs 55c p doz, dressed pork 24c 
p lb, butter 65c, dressed chickens 32¢, 
straw S14 p ton 

Schenectady Co—Eggs are scarce 
and sell for 7T0c p doz. Oats bring 
SOc p bu and buckwheat $1.50. Hay 
selling from $20 to $25 p ton, chick- 
ens 2c p Ib, pork 22c, butter 50c. We 
have had several snow flurries, 


dd-mile 


OHIO 
Milk Producers Seek Raise 


CLARENCE METTERS 
Milk producers of Ohio are en- 
gaged in a lengthy contest with the 
federal and state milk commissions in 
an effort to get a better price for their 
milk The commissions some time 
ago approved the price of $4 per 100 
pounds for Columbus, Cleveland and 
Toledo producing districts. This re- 
sulted in the establishment of a retail 
price of 15 cents a quart and 8 cents 
. pint in these three cities. Now the 
producer say they ‘have to pay so 
u their feed, with the cows 
ithdrawn from the fields, and there 
Ss no indication of a lowering cost of 
labor, that they are losing money at 
the present price Distributers also 
are appealing to the commissions, 
tating that if they are compelled to 
pay more for their milk they will have 
to advance t} retail price to 17 cents 
a quart and ©? cents a pint. They 
claim they do not want to do this, 
nee they feel certain that such a 
move would result in a big drop in 
the volume of milk they can _ sell. 
"lhe sa that when the last advance 
made in the retail price there 
7 ippreciable drop in consump- 
throughout the state are 
eki information from the _ state 
board agriculture as to the pos- 
ble effect of the return of 300,000 
Ohio soldiers in the next few months 


will have on the supply of farm labor. 


While many farmer boys will return 
to their farms, farmers fear that some 
of the men who had worked on farms 
will not want the quietness and par- 


tial olation of the farm, compared 
ith the comradeship of camp and 
renches Farmers of Ohio say they 
are willing to enter upon a big food 
raising program, if they are sure to 
have enough help, when they need it. 





Medina Co—This has been the best 
fall for many years; good weather 
most every day The largest acreage 
of wheat ever sown was put in the 
round for the 1919 harvest and it 
never went into winter looking better 
than this year Milk is selling for 
$5.80 p 100 Ibs for 3.5% milk and 5c 
extra for every point above or below. 
This is the best market producers of 
rich milk have ever had. Butter fat 
is selling for 68c p lb, eggs 65c p doz, 
fat hogs 16%c p lb, hay $25 p ton. 
Hlorses selling very poor at public 
sales. Cows sell for as much as $200 
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The Saw Most 
Carpenters Use 


| 
Buy Your Saw Like 
The Carpenter Does 


There is no reason in the world why the farm tool kit 
should not be just as good as the carpenter’s. 

There is a big difference between a good saw and a poor one 
and there is a big difference in the sort of work they turn out. 

The difference in saws doesn’t show on the outside—it shows in 
the way they work. 

If you buy your saw the same way the carpenter does, it will do 
the work as well as the carpenter's saw. 

Buy it by name—Disston. That isall you need to know. Quality 
does show on the outside of a DisstonSaw. It is stamped onthe blade 
and it is spelled like this—‘‘Disston."’ Look for it. It is your guarantee. 

Send for our booklet, ** Disston Saws and Tools for the Farm’’ 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Canadian Works : Toronto, Canada 





























Loans to Farmers 


Long Time Low Interest 
No Commissions —No Renewal—No Worry 


Under the Federal Farm Loan Act, we will loan money to actual 
or prospective farmers with which 
To buy or improve farm lands and erect buildings 
To buy live stock, fertilizers, and equipment 
To pay off existing mortgages and debts 
We will loan you from $100 to $10,000, according to your needs and 
security. The interest rate is 514%. The mortgage will be complete- 
ly “wiped out” at the end of 35 years by paying 614% annually—514% 
for interest and 1% on principal. Or you may pay off all or any part 
of the principal after 5 years. 


Write today for full particulars—if you live in any of the following 


states : 
Maine New Hampshire Vermont Massachusetts 
Connecticut Rhode Island New York New Jersey 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


146 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


When Writing Be Sure to Give the Location of Your Farm 




















Farm drainage demands durabletile. Our drain tile are made of the 
best Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burned— everlasting. You don't 
-w@ have to dig 'em up to be replaced every few years. Write for prices. 
7] Sold in carload lots. We are also manufacturers of the famous 
NATCO Silo, NATCO Corn Crib, NATCO Building Tile and NATCO 
Sewer Pipe, Send forthe new edition ofour book,“ NatcoontheFarm’. 


National Fire Proofing Company, 1105 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


When You Write Advertisers E3 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING %* 
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for good grude Some fall plowing 

1g done. Corn practically all 
husked and fodder mostly in the barn 
in good condition. 

Columbiana Co—Farm work is 
about all finished. This was a good 

eason and plenty of good crops. Corn 

than farmers ex- 
wheat never looked 
petter, and a big acreage was sown. 
Wheat is $2.10 p bu, oats 5c, corn 
$1.40, potatoes $1.50, apples $1.: 20, but- 
ter He p lb, eggs We p doz, By $20 
p ton, young pigs $10 apiece. Fat hogs 
searce and not enough to supply 
home demand. 

Adams Co—Clover seed all hulled 
and a good yield of nice, small seed. 
Much corn cribbed and snappers are 
very busy. The yield of corn is fair 
and the stover has cured out in good 
condition. New corn sells at $1.30 p 
bu. Fat hogs are being marketed 
rapidly. Most cattle receiving dry 
feed. Some plowing being done. 
There are many farm sales. Growing 
wheat looks well. 

Ashtabula Co—Winter wheat fine. 
Milk fair price, feed high and some- 
what scarce. Considerable fall plow- 
ing done. Silage of good quality and 
keeping well. Lime and tile are be- 
ginning to show their mark in this 
section. Trucking to nearby cities is 
erowing in popularity, as it is prov- 
ing profitable and more truck and by- 
products are finding an outlet each 
year. Good roads and the automo- 
bile truck will mean more and more 
to the farmer in the future. 

Coshocton Co—Weather is fine this 
fall in Coshocton Co. Wheat is look- 
ing good, potatoes, where scarce in 
this county, are selling at $1.75 p bu. 
Quite a few farmers are killing hogs 
for winter; meat hogs selling at $16 
p 100 Ibs, cattle $8 to 9. 

Toledo Exposition—One hundred va- 
ietv-samples of apples were selected 
by the department of horticulture at 
the O station to use in an exhibit at 
the National farmers’ exposition to be 
held at Toledo Dee 5-15. The exhibit 
will serve aS an educational feature 
with the idea of showing the advan- 
tage of commercial orcharding to O 
farmers. The annual apple show 
staged by the O state hort soe will be 
held in connection with the exposition. 


pected. Winter 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Possible Changes Coming 
oO. D. SCHOCK 


There is much speculation in Har- 
risburg as to the probable changes, if 
any, that will be made in the person- 
nel of the state department of agri- 
culture. Gov-elect Sproul is entirely 
familiar with this branch of the pub- 
lic government, but he has given no 
intimation as to his program. 

Seedsmen who supply truckers and 
market gardeners report an unusual 
scarcity of high class cabbage, lettuce, 
celery and certain other seeds, and 
another season characterized by high 
prices is in prospect. Experiments in 
the cultivation of war gardens result- 
ed in increased health and financial 
reward for thousands, and this fact 
stimulates the new demand for seed. 

The anomaly of: turnips and Irish 
potatoes commanding the same price, 
$2 a bushel, was a noticeable feature 
at the recent Pennsylvania markets. 
This had not occurred at any previous 
time. Even the humble pumpkin 
arose to a respectable hight in the 
city market houses, while canners 
complained of an actual scarcity. 

Pennsylvania’s vast system of pub- 
lic highways entered upon the win- 
ter’s ordeal in splendid condition with 
but few exceptions. The main high- 
Ways were used very extensively by 
army trucks on their way toa the At- 
lantiec seaboard, 


Pennsylvania’s food administration 


issued an order to the effect that po- 
tatoes shall not be bought, sold or 
quoted except upon the 100-pound 
basi Retail dealers should sell po- 


tatoes by weight, instead of by meas- 
ure, as much fraud was perpetrated 
by unprineipled dealers, who were 
prone to give short weight measure. 

At Philadelphia red winter wheat 


sold at $2.40 per bushel this week in 
carload lots. Local dealers and mill- 
ers are paying farmers $2.10 to $2.25 
per bushel. The Philadelphia dealers 
re making a special quest for high- 
Clas hard red wheat, at top rates. 


Corn sold at as high as $1.75 by the 
carloud The new crop is arriving in 
a Splendid condition. Oats raised in 
Pennsylvania, in carload lots, sold at 
“0 to SS cents a bushel. Commercial 
cattle feeding stuffs continue high in 
price, and dairymen predict still high- 
er prices for milk. 


Cameron Co—There was a nice crop 
of fruit. The potato crop in general 
was od. Cabbage was attacked bad- 
1Y with worms, but brought a very 
hig rice. There is a decrease in 
the price of beef. Poultry and eggs 
command good prices. Hay and grain 
are high. The munition plant at Em- 
porilum has closed. The acid plant 
that was being built has also sus- 
Pended operations. Other factories are 
as y as usual. 
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Binder Twine to Cost Less 


A forecast of the binder twine sit- 
uation for the next crop indicates a 
wholesale carlot price around 21 cents 
a pound. Apparently more or less 
twine was carried over unsold by 
manufacturers which had been made 
up from sisal purchased at 19 cents. 
Later sisal was bought at approxi- 
mately 16 cents, making an average 
cost of this raw material to manufac- 
turers about 17 cents. The food ad- 
ministration considers that the sale of 
binder twine made from such sisal 
should take this average basic price 
of 17 cents to which may be added 
under various conditions the following 
amounts: Standard and sisal binder 
twine f o b factory carlots 4 cents a 
pound additional (making it 21 cents), 
smaller amounts 41% to 4% cents ad- 
ditonal, this for twine running 500 feet 
to the pound. For twine running 550 


feet 14% cents increase, 600 feet 3 
cents increase. These margins will 


result in binder twine being sold by 
manufacturers at 2 cents less per 
pound than during the season of 1918. 
Twine sniould therefore reach the con- 
sumer at a lower price than during 
the last harvest. 





Argentine Corn in Evidence 


So much discussion prevails in grain 
trade circles over the question of Ar- 
gentine corn that it is a satisfaction 
to learn the facts as brought out in a 
letter to American Agriculturist from 
the Food administration grain corpo- 
ration; the surplus in Argentina 
available for export actual movement 
into United States and prices. The 
Statistician writes as follows: 


The Argentine Corn Crop 


“Latest commercial estimates of the 
surplus now remaining there have 
been around 90 to 100 million bushels. 
The amount which has been exported 
to the United States up to November 
29, according to trade cables has been 
1,130,000 bushels, mostly, I think, to 
the Grain corporation. Very little of 
the Argentine corn was imported by 
the trade, due to the inability to get 
import permits from the War trade 
board, since, with the ample supply 
of corn in the United States, there 
Was no necessity of importing Argen- 
tine corn im competition with the 
American corn. 

“Prices there have been relatively 
low, due to the ocean tonnage situa- 
tion. The popular idea has been that 
when the tonnage becomes anything 
like normal, prices in Argentina would 
adjust themselves to a parity with 
other markets. | 

“Some appréhension has been ex- 
pressed regarding the effect of the 
pressing of the Argentine sur- 


plus upon the market, but the 
greatly enlarged export program 
and the demand upon the United 


States for 20 million tons of food and 
feedstuffs this vear, or 2% million 
tons more than the summer program 
and eight million tons ig excess of last 
year, and 14 million tons in excess of 
the pre-war average, would seem to 
indicate very little ground for fear as 
to the ultimate effect of the pressure 
of the Argentine supply.” 


Moderate Flax Crop Secured 


CROP STATISTICIAN B, W. SNOW 

The final round-up of the flax crop 
does not vary much from the earlier 
forecast. The season was only mod- 
erately favorable in the states of large 
produetion, and as the crop is grown 
to a tery large extent in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, and Montana, the unfor- 
tunate weather conditions during the 
summer in North Dakota naturally 
resulted in reducing the total yield in 
spite of the fact that the weather 
conditions in the balance of the coun- 
try were reasonably favorable. 

The final yield per acre is reported 
at 7.8 bushels, making a total crop 
of 15,394,000 bushels; a trifle below 
the 10-year average in rate of yield, 
but, on the other hand, decidedly bet- 
ter than the crop of 1917. So the 
snortage in flaxseed, which was so 








conspicuous in the markets last year, 
will be less in evidence the coming 
this size, 


year. A crop of 
is not sufficient to 
mestic requirement 
son of relatively 





Commercial 
Agriculture 


high prices is 


prospect, this governing the cost 


linseed oil. 
Enemy Grain 


grain in surplus 
the three years in 


64 million bushels 
bushels barley, 35 
corn. 
showed a net expor 
millions annually. 


and a slight 


Requirements—Ger- 
many and Austria under normal con- 
ditions are always 


large buyers 
countries, 
imediately 


wheat, 
million bushels 


On the other hand, it always 
t of rye of 20 to 25 
Austria imported 
some 20 million bushels corn annually 
amount of breadstuffs. 





Burn Wood Campaigns are 
urged through the fuel 


to increase the use 
Stitute for coal. T 


reasonable prices 
of wood yards and 


from consumers and 


for the farmers to 
prices. 


through 


then 
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however, 
meet ordinary do- 
Ss, and another seu- 


During 
preced- 
ing the outbreak of the war Germany 
showed net imports annually of some 
130 million 


being 
administration 
of wood as a sub- 
he plan is for the 
local fuel deputies, particularly in the 
eastern states, to arrange for wood at 
operation 
by taking orders 
arranging 
supply it at fair 
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ley so made as 
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Grape-Nuts 
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American Bale Ties 


Delivered quickly 
from stock on hand at Weedsport, N. Y., 
at prices just as low as youcan buy 
direct from the manufacturer. 


Ann Arbor Hay Presses 
Fairbanks Scales 


Hay Press Extras for Ann Arbor, Ohio, 
New Way, Hasard ‘and Dederick 
Presses in stock. 


TAGS, BELTING 
ADDRESS 


Tudor & Jones, Weedsport, N. Y. 


HAY HOOKS, 




















Uncle Sam’s Boys an 


IRONCLAD 


the patriotic economy 
fast color—can’t fade 
like leather. 

Be sure the Tronclad 

and Guarantee Bond 

khaki work shirt. pa 
and overalls you buy. 


Manufacturers 





107 Market Place 


(Twill Cloth) 


wear garments of 


Garments om sale by dealers — everywhere. 
Write for free samples of Ironclad Khaki 
Cloth and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth te 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 





d Girls both 


KHAKI 


cloth, It’s 
and wears 
“army” label 
are in every 
nts, coveralls 


of Cloth Only 
Baltimore, Md. 











WITTE Kero-0il 
ENGINES 


wos Fmmediate 


Factery Shipment 
2,3, 4, 6,8,12,16, 22and 30h-p.—Direct 
from the Largest Exclusive Engine Factory 
in the world, selling by mail. Money Back 
if Not Satisfied on my new 90 Day offer. 
5-Year Guarantee. Fuel cost one-half less 
using kerosene. Write for new book (copy- 
righted)“*Hew To Judge Engines” printed im colors 
and fully illustrated, showing how I can save 
youS15 to $200--sell you on pr — your own terms 
~-Casb, Payments or No Money Down.--Ed. H. Witte. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

$306 Oakiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

1806 Empire B.dg., Pit.sbu-gh, Pa. 


AT WHOLESALE 
We save you money, 
pe a | 
We expect 

ot Age prices. Ly 


bey F Lig f Seeds of any kind until 3 see our sam) 
hn i uality, Tested Clover, 
— hy aPaita. Sweet Clover —y Alsike; sold subject to 
val vernme: vri 




















American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 128, Chicago, Illinois 





For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WIIOLESALI PRICES Ol GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITIL COMPARISONS 





Cash or Wheat—, Corn , ~——Oats—, 
Spot 1918 1917 1918 117 191 igi? 
Chicago 9 9) i.40 » 00 73% 75 
New York % 2.30 1.65 4 85 ROLg 
Koston . 2.399, 2.18 1.65 1.90 R444 8214 
St Louis oo 2.26 2.18 1.44 10 76% 
Minneapolis .. 2.21% 2.17 1.95 l 744 
United States food administration ‘fair prices’’ 
control the wheat market Above quotations are for 


No 1 northern spring. No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 


Ps 

Winter, No 1 durum No 1 hard white No 2 wheat 
lower No 3, fe under No 1 The government 

has not fixed ‘the price of any other grain 

- 

No notable change have taken 
place in the grain markets, corn un- 
settled within a narrow range and 
without much support Advices from 


the middle west indicate purpose of 
farmers to feed hogs freely during the 


coming winter, due partly to the ad- 


vices of what seems to be practically 
t fixed minimum price for hogs of 
l744e p Ib at Chicago during January. 
On the other hand, there is continu 


ous talk of competition of Argentine 
corn While comparatively little of 
that will evidently come to the U 8, 
it may be shipped in increasing quan- 
tities to Europe, with the improving 
ocean tonnage situation. Corn can be 
bought at Argentine export points 
around 75e p bu; the freight rate to 
New York is about ec Corn feeds 
were quiet At New York, yellow 
corn flour $8 p bbl, coarse corn meal 
7.0), No 3 yellow corn 1.654 1.66 p bu, 
standard oats S4@S5e, rye 1.75@1.76, 
feeding barley 1.00@1,10 

Offerings of grist mill by-products 
continued light, and very little in the 
way of bran or middlings from west- 


ern mills appears on the eastern mar- 
kets tye feed is slightly lower, rye 
mid Hings $56.25 p ton, gluten feed 
58.75 @ 5, lins eed meal 56.50, cotton- 
seed m¢ al 53.75, city bran 34, mid- 
dlings 37.75 @ 38.50, 

The government guarantee in wheat 


prices covering all of 1919 crop will 
be maintained, in the opinion of the 
food administration, even though the 
federal act under which the price wa 
fixed should become inoperative 
through conclusion of peace. An- 
nouncement of this character wa 
made because some wheat growers 
had become apprehensive that the 
guaranteed price might be rescinded. 

It will be recalled that the guaran- 
teed prices established for the ‘19 
wheat crop apply to wheat harvested 
in the U S during ‘19, and offered for 
sale before June 1, ’20. As in the case 
of the "1S crop the wheat must be of- 
fered for sale “to such agent or em- 
ployee of the U 8, or other person as 
may be hereafter designated” at any 
one of the principal primary markets 
Up to now, however, according to the 
food administration, the agency by 
which the "I! wheat crop is to be pur- 
chased has not been designated. 

An increased supply of mill feeds is 
expected by the end of Dec, owing to 
some administration changes. Yet 
there is every reason to believe the 
supply will continue short of demand. 
With the return of all-wheat bread to 
American tables, following the relax- 
ation of substitute regulations, farm- 
ers of the country may expect a some- 
what increased supply of mill feeds. 
The amount will be further enlarged 
by the recently increased purchases of 
flour by the food administration for 
export. Export of flour rather than 
wheat is now more in evidence. A 
third factor which is expected to in- 
crease supplies of mill feeds is the 
cancellation of the so-called “milling 
extraction rule,”” which, as a war- 
time measure, diverted into flour a 
considerable proportion of the wheat 
berry ordinarily used for feed. 





THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


Cold storage holdings of apples Nov 
15, according to official reports just 
out, were 3,127,000 bbls and 3,876,000 
boxes. The holdings are very Close 
to what they were a year ago. 

Recent apple prices at Toronto in- 
clude Russet, King and Greening, $5 
@5.00 p bbl for No 1, and 4@4.50 for 
No 2. 

At New York, apples show consid- 
erable variation in quality and this 
means uneven quotations. Good to 
sound or very fcy cold storage stock 
is moving at top prices. Northern 
Spy $6@8.50 p bbl, Spitzenberg and 
York Imperial 5@7.50, Baldwin 4.50@ 
7, Ben Davis 3@4.25, Greening 450@ 
7.25, poor to common mixed lots 2.50 
@3.50, The trade in the far west bx 
apples is large and prices high, Jon- 


7 


1 


How Best 
to Market 
Crops 





Ne 


athah 2.60@5.25 p bx, Wine Sap and 
Newtown Pippin 2.25 3, Spitzenberg 
200@3.25, Delicious 2.75@3.50, 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


Few changes have taken place in 
the potato movement. Market prices 
held relatively firmer in the east than 
in the middle and central west. Car- 
lot movement from shipping points 
showed a falling off in volume, this 
practically all parts of the 
country. Taking Chicago as a great 
distributing center, No 1 sacked white 
potatoes grown in Minn and Wis sold 
in earlots at $1.60@1.70 p 100 Ibs, 


true of 


usual slight premium in a jobbing 
way. In producing sections in N Y¥ 
the price was around 1.80 in bulk, 
carlots, and in consuming markets 2 
22.25 Sales at Me shipping points, 


Green Mountain, were on the basis of 
+ p bbl measure in bulk, and close to 
~ p 100 Ibs for sacked stock. 
Wholesale price of potatoes in 
Toronto fourth week in Nov included 
Ont grown $1.50@1.60 p bx of { lbs 
indN B 1LOW@2, 
At New York, a_ fair demand, 
prices ruling slightly higher, Me $2.35 
12.75 p 100 Ibs, L I 2.50@5.25, N Y¥ 
and western 2.10@2.40, sweet potatoes 
TOG 2.50 p bskt 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 


if there be any improvement in the 
onion situation it is almost negligible, 
vet tone of mar*‘ets, both east and 
west, show a slight improvement. Con- 
siderable quantities of onions are be- 
ing shipped from Cal to the eastern 
markets, competing directly with 
those grown in N Y, O and Mass...At 
most of the distributing centers yellow 
onions from eastern aos mide lle west- 
ern territory sold at 25@1.75 p 100 
Ibs, and total po Re Mac seem to 
be running’ somewhat lighter than in 
Nov, yet much heavier than a year ago 
Sales were noted in the Ct valley at 
L600 1.75 p 100 Ibs. 

That onions are moving rapidly 

from producing sections to distribut- 
ing markets is shown by the Boston 
report of the bureau of markets. Un- 
der date of Nov 27 the reported car- 
lot shipments of onions from the 
states ni imed are as follows: Mass 4, 
N H 2, N Y 26, Mich 17, N J 1, Wis 
2, Til 1, Ind 10, O 11, Minn 6, Cal 13, 
scattering enough to make the total 
7 cars. 
At New York, rather more inquiry 
for red onions, market as a whole 
generally steady. State and western 
red $1.25@2 p 100 lbs, yellow 1.25@ 
1.75. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock, From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Beans 

The govt has recently bought 60€,- 
000,000 Ibs beans, of which 25,000,000 
lbs were pinto at Te p 1b; 15,000,000 
lbs Mich white beans at 9@9\c, 10,- 
000,000 Ibs Cal small white beans at 
8% @9e. It is not expected that the 
govt will buy any more beans for ex- 
port during the next 90 days. 

At New York, the new crop is be- 
ing received in only moderate quanti- 
ties from upstate and upon reaching 
this city comes into sharp competi- 
tion with this product from the far 
west, and from the Orient. Demand 


is fair, but no special strength mani- 
fested. Marrow beans $13.25@13.50 p 


100 lbs, pea and medium beans, new 
crop 10.25@10.50, red kidney 12.0@ 
12.75. 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, offerings restricted 
and evidently considerable quantities 
are still going abroad on export or- 
ders. Choice to fcy evaporated ap- 
ples 1544@16c p lb, and prime re- 
ported being loaded at shipping points 
upstate close to 15c. 

Fertilizers 

The situation is much as recently, 
quietude at this between-season pe- 
riod, but a general disposition to 
maintain prices. While an enlarged 
labor supply at lower wage should 
eventually bring down costs of manu- 
factured commercial fertilizers this 
has not yet materialized. Freights are 
sharply higher than a year ago this 
winter, and all forms of potash on the 
market are restricted in quantity and 
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You'll find it helpful. 


” Planting and Reference Table” 


prove helpful to small gardeners. 


From Vegetables 


There is money in growing vegetables but it takes knowledge 
and skill to get it. Experience is invaluable — nothing can take its 
place. But experience is expensive. 

Back up your own experience with that of hundreds of other successful 
growers. The results of practical experience and the latest scientific 
knowledge are combined, sifted and condensed in our new book, 


“Better Vegetable Growing” 


It tells how to select the right kind of soil for 
the different crops and pick out the best plant foods. 
suggestions on cultivation and irrigation. 
tions for every important Vegetable from Artichokes to Turnips. The 
is a valuable guide in planning next 
season’s work and ordering the right kind and amount of seed. While 
the book is intended for Market Gardeners and Truck Farmers, it will 


If you tell us the truck crops which you raise your copy will be mailed 
free. Write today for this valuable book “Better Vegetable Growing.” 


Address Publi. 
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The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Subsidiary of The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


S51 Chambers St., New York City 
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YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 





Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything ‘that any farmer or other 
person may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
for securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At & cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be recelved Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPR or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeabie as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—From large, 
pure-bred, choice stock. Toms, $10; hens, $6. 
Toulouse geese, either sex, $5. Order now. j 
KETCH, Cohocton, N Y. 


SINGLE COMB Rhode Island Red cockerels, Tou- 
louse geese, Rouen ducks, Grey Call ducks and 
Chester White pigs. CRANE BROOK FARM, Port 
Byron, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Barred Rock cockerels from pen of 
Park’s pedigreed, $4 and $6. Cheap, considering 
a Write DONALD KEYES, G. W. 8., Lima, 











PURE BRED Mammoth Bronze turkeys, the hardy 
kind. Satisfaction guaranteed. Enclose stamp, 
I, A. WHEELER, R D 2, Massena, N Y. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—Fine large 
stock. Pure bred sable and on Collie puppies. 
JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, N Y 








FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys. Handsomely marked. JAMES LONERGAN, 
Montrose, Pa. 


PURE BRED Mammoth Bronze young, toms, ten 
mg MRS AGNES SCHNEIDER, La Farge- 
ville, 2 


TOULOUSE GEESE, $5; fine, large birds. Barred 
os cockerels, $4. CHAS E. HALLOCK, Mattituck, 











AFRICAN TOULOUSE and White China geese. 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK 


AYRSHIRE BULLS, fit for service, some younger 
Imported and Advanced Registry breeding; parti: 
larly long teated strains; fashionable color; pr i 
right. Get details. MATTHEW LEGGAT, Wil! 
brook Farm, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


WE WILL GIVE THE USE of a nicely bred 
Holstein bull calf for three years to any responsible 








farmer who wishes to improve his herd. MUGGET 
HILL FARM, Charlton, Mass. 
REGISTERED POLAND - CHINAS, Berkshires, 


Chester Whites, all ages, mated, not akin. [Bred 
sows, service boars. Collies. Beagles. P, HAMI! 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 





FOR SALE —Persian sheep which produce coats 
worth more than seal; also wool and mutton. 
FRANK GREGORY, Mt Vision, N Y. 


SHEEP—Cotswold, Lincoln, Shropshire. All regis- 
tered, with papers. (Rams and ewes.) LEROY 
KUNEY, Adrian, Mich. 


HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES, by 30-pound sires, 
out of large producing dams. SPRINGDALE FARM, 
Wyalusing, Pa, 


CHOICE, YOUNG O I C SOWS—Great bargains. 
FRED HUNTER, Trumansburg, N Y. 














CHESTER WHITE PIGS, thoroughbreds, for sale. 
ALLAN R. MORTON, Ashville, N Y. 


HAY—Timothy, 
Gute grades and prices. V. 
Jel. 





mixed and alfalfa, by carloads 
ALLEN, Seaford, 





DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


ST BERNARD PUPPIES CHEAP. § An _ ideal 
Christmas gift for a youth or companion for chili 
and most reliable watch-dogs. EXCELSIOR KE.- 
NELS, Waterloo, N Y. 


FOR SALE—HEighteen Flemish Giant hares. Extra 
fine rabbits, ages five months and older, $6 each, or 
= =F the lot. ECHO POULTRY FARM, Hye 
ar I 


AIREDALE PUPS, from —— stock. MRS 
WILLIAM CRANE, Ellington, Ct. 


‘ARM DOGS, male and_ females. 
GILSON, Madrid Springs, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, peanuts, cocanuts 
palmetto plants, southern ferns, direct from where 
they grow. Eggs for hatching. W. D. EMPIE 
Box 247, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO—Kentucky’s best natural leaf, chewing 
or smoking, two pounds, $1; seven pounds, $3; post- 
paid. JOHN ‘BUCHANAN & SONS, Morganfield, 
Ky. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 


. YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. Rich lands and 
opportunities offer you independence. Farm 
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COLORED MUS( a? $4 pair. JESSIE REY- 


NOLDS, Petersburg, N 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS. Q M 
WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


HONEY 


EATRACTED BUCKWHEAT HONEY—F O B my 
station, 60 pound can, $13.50; ten pound pails, $2.50. 
Delivered in second postal zone, 12 pounds, $3.40; 
gard zone, $3.50. RAY C. WILCOX, R 4, Ithaca, 











STANCHIONS 


CRUMB'S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
_ i Send for booklet. ROY BROS, East 

arnet, Vt. 


HIDES AND FURS 


RAW FURS WANTED—Skunk, opossum, musk- 
rats and all other furs. Special prices, liberal grad- 
_ —— held separate. Prompt remittance. I 

ex charges. Best of reference. A. 
HOPKINS... Buyer of raw furs and ginseng, Hor- 
nerstown, N J. 


WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and kindred lines, alsa 
furs. rompt and fair returns. Write for tags, 
at HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 

ran a. 














jands 3 to 330 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; $2000 loan in improvements, or 
ready-made farms. Loan of live stock. Taxes aver- 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on improve- 
ments, personal property or live stock. Good markets, 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. Excellent cli- 
mate—crops and live stock prove it. Special home- 
seekers’ fare certificates. Write for free booklets. 
ALLAN CAMERON, General Superintendent Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avenue, 
Calgary, Alberta. 

NINETY-SIX ACRE FARM near Goshen for sale. 
Good, tillable land; 10 acres black dirt; good water 
supply; variety of fruit. Best farming section in 
Orange county, one-half mile from creameries. For 
terms write MRS D. C. BUDD, Goshen, N_ Y. 

WOULD — —_ YOUR FARM if you got your 
price? Sell d t: no commissions. Particulars free. 
CHABLES RENIC H, G45, Woodstock, Ill. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Meeting Place for Employers and Employees 
on farms or in homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 


HUNDREDS U S GOV GOVERNMENT JOBS open to 
farmers—men,“women, girls. Commence $95 month. 
Permanent employment. Common education sufi- 
cient. Write immediately for _ list positions open. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept A 40, Rochester. N_Y: 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGEN1TS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
@ patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils, Sample package COLLETTE MFG 
CO, Dept 105, Amsterdam, N Y. 
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,ite quantities. 


very costly. Trade in agricultural 
chemicals continues quiet in New 
york and other eastern cities, high 


grade muriate of potash, for example, 
held nominally at $325 a ton or up- 
ward. Nitrate of soda is not quoted 
on the open market. It is difficult to 
find any reason whereby a lower price 
level on commercial fertilizers can be 
expected for some time to come. 
Many forehanded farmers are buying 
now and storing for use at the open- 
ing of the next crop growing season. 
Dressed Meats , 

At New York, general firmness 
prevailed for goo to choice carcasses, 
with a possible exception of dressed 
pork, which was under some neglect. 
Fair to choice dressed veal 26@30c p 
Ib, common 20@23c, buttermik 12@ 
lie, country dressed lambs $8@12 Dp 

areass, roasting pigs 28@35c p Ib, 
dressed hogs 21 @ 24c. 


ges 

trade is mostly in 
cold storage eggs, with an undertone 
of firmness for same. In fresh gath- 
ered receipts are only moderate, ex- 
tras 74@The p doz, firsts 70 @ 73c, near- 
by hennery white eggs 93@9%5c, do 
prown eges TH@S82ce, 


At New York, 


Fresh Fruits 
At New 
to variety, except apples so far as 
northern fruits are concerned. Jersey 
cranberries, carly $9@ 12.50 p bbl, late 
11715, Keifer pears 6.50@9, 
Hay 
At New York, market without im- 
portant change, some western hay ar- 
riving and good in quality. No 1 tim- 
othy S36@3S p ton, No 2 do 54@36, 
fey light clover mixed 34@36, No 1 
clover 20@382, rye straw 17@18, 
Hides 
Present maximum prices on hides as 
fixed by the war industries board and 
already quoted in this paper will be 
continued until Feb 1. The hide mar- 
ket is quiet to the point of dullness. 
Hops 
\t New York, market 
without important change, medium to 
hops 20a@32¢ p Ib, prime to 
Pacific coast hops W@5l1c. 


quiet and 
choice 
choice 

Poultry 


At New York, a normal trade, tur- 


keys in light supply and demand 
rather slow, market for chickens 


without important change. Fresh dry 
picked Md turkeys 40@44c p ib d w, 


se from further south and west 37 
adc, dry packed chickens 424 44c, 
Phila and LI selected 45@50c, mixed 


35 @ 40c. 

At Boston, good to choice fowls 36 
atic p lb a w, chickens 37@42'4c, 
best young turkeys 42@ 45c. 

Wool 

The war industries board will re- 
lease to manufacturers for civilian 
use limited amounts of wool to be 
sold at the present government price. 

Vegetables 

At New York, a healthy trade in 
all seasonable varieties at nearly re- 
cent prices. Deets $2.50@3 p_ bbl, 
carrots SIAO@2, cabbage Tie @$1.50, 
cauliflower $3.50@6, parsnips $2.50@ 
%, White turnips $1.25%4 2, oyster plant 
Mati p 140 Ibs, parsley $1.50@2.50, 
hothouse radishes $3@5, Va spinach 
Te © S15K) p bbl, Hubbard squash 
$1254 1.50, hothouse tomatoes 154 
ollie p lb. 


weights 


Disposing of Winter Vegetables 


I have about 1000 bushels onions and 
1200 bushels carrots. Would you advise 
holding these longer or selling them at 
prices offered which are 50 cents per 


bushel for the onions, and $10 per = 
for the carrots stored at home?—T{[I. J., 
Marion, N Y. 


Onions are now low in price and 
have been almost ever since the crop 
began to move, although a slight im- 
provement noted around the opening 
of Dec. The crop proved generous, 
and our eastern growers are obliged 
to compete with excellent quality on- 
ions shipped in large quantities. from 
the west. It remains to be seen 
whether the larger outlet hoped for 
will result in further hardening of the 
onion market. Ocean shipping condi- 
tions are much improved, and the 
sovernment is still a buyer in moder- 
Europe wants vast 
amounts of American food, but noth- 
ing yet to show any particular export 
trade in onions. All in all prices ap- 
Pear low, yet you must take your own 
chance in holding for possible advance 
later in the winter. Consider the risk 


of loss through hard frost, also the 
heavy shrinkage in quality of onions 
if he ‘a too long toward spring. This 
With the uncertainty regarding market 
conditions has caused many farmers 


‘o sell their crops direct from the field 
at best prices there obtainable. 
The market for carrots is always an 


exceedingly narrow one. This is not 
: particularly popular vegetable for 
table use. Prices on good carrots so 
far this fall have been higher than 


ofte n realized, and many 
Selling as rapidly 
the stock. 


growers are 
as they can move 
Each must decide for him- 


‘elt after studying general conditions. 


York, offerings limited as- 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
1918... 69 67% 68 
1917.. 49l, 47 47% 
1916.. 41 39 41 
Butter 


At New York, the high prices have 
served to stimulate the production of 
butter wherever conditions were fa- 
vorable and receipts have shown some 
increase. The market was less firm 
in tone, although prices were quoted 
about as high as recently. Creamery 
scoring higher than extra 68%, @69c p 
lb, firsts 62@67c, seconds with 83 to 
87 score 58S@62c, good to fcy tub but- 
ter 63@67c, packing stock 40@43c. 

At Boston, less firmness, buyers in- 
clined to hold off at present price level 
of the popular grades, those which can 
be secured at 60@64c. Very little cold 
storage butter is available for the re- 
tail trade, as much of the stock some 
time ago taken over by food adminis- 
tration is being exported rapidly. Ex- 
tra cmy 66@68c p Ib, firsts 62@65c 

Cheese 

At New York, the high price level 
was maintained, yet buyers showed 
hesitancy about loading up at current 
quotations. While held goods sold 
around 34@36c p Ib, quotations on 
fresh flats were as high as 364%4@ 
Bire, fresh twins 36@37c, skims 20@ 

c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 








Per 100 lbs wa Cat -—-Hogs-~ — Sheep 
1918 oi? 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Chicago ...... $20.00 $16.25 $17.90 $17.35 $10.50 $12.90 
New York ... 18.75 13.40 18.00 17.60 10.00 11.00 
z 5 17.85 17.85 10.00 13.00 
Pittshurgh ... 17.50 13.50 17.85 17. 50 9.50 11.75 
Kansas City .. _ 20.00 15.50 17.75 17.35 10.50 13. 00 
At Mow York, the cattle market 


strong to higher on lim- 
demand was 
steady prices, 


opened very 
ited offerings. Later 


fair for steers at full 
bulls and cows active and firm; some 
sales of common and medium cows 
higher. Market closed active and 
steers 15@25c higher, bulls and cows 
strong to a fraction higher. Common 
to good steers sold at $9.50@17.55 p 
100 Ibs; one car choice Va, 1567 Ibs 
av, 18.75; oxen 8.25@13, bulls 6.254 
12, cows 4.50@10.50. Veals and west- 
erns steady, grassers, yearlings and 
fed calves higher. At the close veals 
quiet and unchanged, grassers weak 
to lower. Common to prime veals 15 
@21 p 100 Ibs, culls 104 14, fed calves 
$.50@10, grassers 6.50@8, yearlings 5 
@6W, 
Sheep 
steady: 


opened dull and_ barely 
lambs slow and 25@We low- 
er. Later offerings were heavy (50 
double decks) and with liberal re- 
ceipts at other points and a very slow 
trade in the slaughter houses, the 
movement to the scales continued 
slow, and prices again declined 50c on 
sheep and 75c on lambs. A number 
of cars were held over. The market 
ciosed in better position and more ac- 
tive and firm for sheep; lambs 25c 
higher. Common to prime sheep 6@ 
10 p 100 Ibs, culls 4.50@5.50, common 
to prime lambs 13@15, culls 9@11, 
top for N Y lambs 15. 

Hogs were steady at the opening, 
later declined 25c on all weights; 
market closed steady. Medium _ to 
fairly heavy N Y and Pa hogs $18 p 
100 Ibs, pigs and light weights 17@ 
17.50, roughs 16. 

The Horse Market 

Trading was quiet and prices steady 
at the auctions. Some out-of-town 
buyers were on hand and several cars 
useful horses were shipped back to 
the country. Fresh western horses 
continued in very moderate receipt 
and limited demand. Fair to good 
heavy drafters $300@400 p head, sec- 
ond-hand 200@250, chunks 175@ 250, 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the market is well 
balanced, demand good and practical- 
ly all of the supply absorbed despite 
the high price. Supply has fallen off 
materially in the course of the last 
week, chiefly from far distant points. 
Dealers say they will be able to carry 
without undue difficulty the extra % 
cent p at which the producers will re- 
ceive in Dec. The food administra- 
tion rates to the producers of Grade 
B in the 150-mile zone for 3% milk 
are $4.06 p 100 lbs, for 3.6% -$4.30, or 
approximately ‘Je p at: for 4% 
$4.46. 





Farm Personals 

William J. Wright has been appoint- 
ed state leader of junior extension at 
the New York agricu!tural college to 
succeed Prof F. L. Griffen, who has 
gone to the department of rural edu- 
cation in California. Almost every- 
body knows Prof Wright in New 
York. He has been a very efficient 
director of the New York state schoo) 
of agriculture at Alfred, and as a co- 
operator in junior extension work. He 
is a graduate of the Michigan agricul- 
tural college, was assistant in horticul- 
ture at Pennsylvania state college 
prior to coming to New York, and for 


the past five years has directed the 
agricultural work at Alfred university. 
He is an ideal man for this important 
position. 


Record Price for Beef—The grand 
champion yearling steer at the Inter- 
national live stock exposition sold last 
week at Chicago at $2.50 p lb. This 
prize winning steer, Fyfie Knight, 21 
months old, was a Polled Angus, 
raised at the univ of Ill and brought 
a total of $3350. The animal was pur- 
chased by Wilson & Co, packers, and 
news reports say that a part of the 
prize carcass has been offered to the 
president of France for his dinner to 
the peace delegates there assembled. 
A year ago the grand champion steer 
brought 2.10) p Ib. 





After his first week in Europe where 
Food Administrator Hoover is now 
making the widest kind of an investi- 
gation, he cables that the situation 
does not yet admit formulating a defi- 
nite program; but adds that the Unit- 
ed States should be firmly impressed 
with the necessity for continued food 


———_—>—>—>>><=£=_£=[_—]——*_—~=__—_—=Z=Z[=>SOP 
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conservation; this more needed now 
than at any time since we became 
aligned with the enemies of Germany 
Mr Hoover is now negotiating with 
the allied governments regarding ship- 
ping, finance and organization. The 
rumor that he had resigned is flatly 
denied at Washington. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 

Ohio apple show, Toledo, Dec 6-14 
White Plains, White Plains, NY, Dee 12-14 
N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Rochester, N Y, 
Jan 14-16, "19 
Western N Y hort soc, Rochester, N Y, 


Jan 14-16 
Ohio’s farmers’ week, Jan 6-11 
Pa dept of agri, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24, "19 
Pa state hort soc, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
Pa dairymen’s assn, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
Pa breeders’ assn, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 


Pa potato growers’ assn, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
Pa potato show, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
N Y state grange, Lockport, N Y, Feb 4-8 





FIELD NOTES 


ive Svoca Fiecd Reracecnrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 














Big Type Bershires 


Cc. H. Carter of West Chester, Pa, is 
indeed breeding, selling, and showing 
Berkshires that, without exaggera- 
tion, are real Big Type hogs. This 
man bred and developed a Berkshire 
hog to the phenomenal weight of 407 
pounds, at seven months. Size in this 
herd has been developed to the point 
where 700-pound sows and 9V00-pound 
boars are the rule, not the exception. 
With all this, the size of Mr Carter’s 
hogs is not so remarkable as the 
great smoothness, combined with 
size, that exists in this therd. All the 


boars used in the herd, with one ex- 
ception, are entirely free from 
wrinkies. Admiring visitors term 
Carter's herd boars “smooth as 


glass,” and smooth as glass they cer- 
tainly are, with deep sides, high 
broad backs, thick hams, and big 
bones. To sav they are a “delight to 
the eve” of all hog lovers, is putting 
it mildly. 

Prolificness has not been neglected 
to attain such high. individual excel- 
lence in pork machines. Mr Carter’s 
sows farrow and raise for him such 
good size litters that, in spite of very 
close culling, an average of six pigs 
per litter, fit to sell for the highest 
class of breeding stock, has always 
been obtained. 

Following his usual custom, Mr 
Carter had a show ‘herd at the prin- 
cipal eastern fairs, including the New 
York state fair atSyracuse, N Y, where 
the eastern Berkshire Congress show 
was held this year. Mr Carter had 
his show herd up to its customary 
high standard, and it contained a 


boar that we would 
have liked particularly to have had 
you all see. This boar is called Lord 
Mastodon, 245,560, and weighed more 
than 700 pounds the day he was 17 
months old, and is as smooth as a 
r™bon. His dam farrowed more than 
‘0 pigs in seven consecutive litters, 
and a litter mate, Premier Mastodon, 
245,561, was the sire of most of Mr 
Carter's August, September and Oc- 
toner ee A. Fi, . 


junior vearling 





Testimonial for A, A, 

Fred A. Blewer, owner of Maple- 
vale farm, Owego, N Y, breeders of 
Holstein cattle and Percheron horses, 
writes: “IT have sold several bulls 
from my advertisement in the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. I shipped Mr R. 
C. Stowe a very fine bull today. He is 
sired by King of the Changelings, a 
35-lb son of King of the Pontiacs, 
and from a 25-lb dam. Find the 
American Agriculturist one of the 
i farm papers to advertise in. 
yD A. 3 


Public Sale Reperts 


Holstein 
Jan 7-8-9 Earlville, N Y, Madison, Chenango Co, 
Brds Holstein sale. 


Feb 28, °19 Newmanstown, Pa. Dispersal sale. 


Joseph H. Witter herd. 
se trattleboro, Vt. Pure Bred Live Stock 
ales Co, 
June 5, 6. 7. Philadelphia, Pa. Moyer national. 
H. A. Moyer, director, 
Shorthorn 


Jan 8, 10. Columbus. 0. Ohio Shorthorn breeders’ 
association, FP. G. Ross, sale manager. 
Berkshires 
Feb. 22, ’19, C. H. Carter, Westchester, Pa. 











ration SAVES 








Grow Two Hogs 
At The Cost Of One 


by adding to your grain ration ten per cent. of 


REICHARD’S DIGESTER TANKAGE 


This statement is based on information contained in Farmers’ Bulletin 411, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, which shows that DIGESTER TANKAGE when added to a grain 
8% in food cost of growing hogs. 

Don’t fear low priced hogs and over production, because Great Britain has lost 25% 
of her hogs, France 49%, Italy 124 %, etc. 
must make up this shortage. 
will continue for some time. 


REICHARD'S DIGESTER TANKAGE is the best on the market. It 
is made from selected materials, is uniformly sweet and brings results. 
Use it and you will surely REDUCE your COST of production and 
INCREASE your PROPITS. 


Demand it from your dealer by name—refuse substitutes. Write 
us today for free hog booklet, samples and prices of tankage. 


ROBERT A. REICHARD 


17 W. Lawrence St. 


America 


Hence high-priced pork 


Allentown, Pa, 

















LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS—Cattle Breeders 





vas dollar mark fs part of a Jersey be- 


cause she is a real money maker. Costs less 
to keep than any other cow and her milk is worth 
farm. pare Jersey butterfat records with any 
other breed and you will not be satisfied with 
— but Jerseys—the profit breed. 
reeders for prices and pedigrees and let 
as send you valuable facts, free. - 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
344 West 23rd Street New York City 





$200.00 . 
| litt JERSEY BULL 


= Sire, Pogis 95th of Hood Farm, sire of 10. One 

made over 800 Ibs. butter in a year, Dam and 
andam Register of Merit cows. 

oy rite for pedigree and description of bull 63 to 


HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass. 





EN ANGUS "hr tie eax! 
ABERDE af : =. 
Mature early. easy feeders. Send for illustrate 

let wit h partic vulars of the breed and stock for sale. 
Clarence W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau St., New York City 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist, December 14, 


SWINE BREEDERS 


1918 
SWINE BREEDERS 














Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 


Flintstone | 
| 


We offer animals that will raise herds ||| 
to a levelof War time efficiency. Bull ||) 
calves from $/25 up iti 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 























= 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or : 
fall cows ready fur shipment at any time. 
If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 

it will pay you to visit our farms. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. = 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M ; 

















HOLSTEINS 





0 registered p. fer bred: 25 
regi tered heifers, not bred; 25 
registered cows fre sh = and 
springers; 20 registered bulls: 
30) =6high = grades fresh and 
springers; 20 stripper cows; 5 
2-year-olds at farmers’ prices 
% Holstein heifer calves, $20 
to $25 each, express paid in 
lots of 5 Come at once; we 











are overstocked 


JOHN C. REAGAN, 


250 Chenango and Madison Co. 


REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle If 
you are interested in profitable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. 
HOLSTEIN BULLS 
BROTHERS TO 37.16-POUND COW 
GRANDSONS OF KING OF THE 
PONTIACS 
Three service age, 20-pound dams, $150 and up. 
Three around eight months old, $100 each. 
Excellent, well-marked bull calves, priced for 
immediate sale. 


TULLY, WN. Y. 








| 
| 


~ $17,500 
PER YEAR 
IN PRIZES 


for officially authenticated 
butterfat records is offer 
by the Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
= for the purpose of furnishing reliable data as to 
the merits of the Holstein-Friesian breed as but- 
ter producers. This method has demonstrated 
> the unequalled ability of the breed. These cows 
> hold all A. R. O. records for amount of butter. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


booklets—they 
information, 





Send for our contain much 


valuable 


* Holstein- Friesian Association 
_of America, Box 115, s. Brattleboro, Vt. 














Nearby Springers and 
Heifers For Sale 


milking 40 to 60 pounds per day. 
to ecalve November and December. 


F resh ioe | 


100 Fresh cows, 
100 Cows due 
They are large and in good condition. Will please the 

man that wants extra good cows 

150 Grade heifers, an extra good bunch; 50 of them 
due to calve in December and January, balance from 
January on to spring. 

60 Registered heifers, all ages, marked fine and 
carry a lot of good breeding, part of them due to 
calve in December and January 

20 Good registered bulls, all ages, 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Department *‘0."" 


203-204 Savings Bank Building, Cortiand, N. Y. 
Bell Phone 534. 


HOLSTEIN 
BULL CALVES 


Sired by HOMESTEAD SUPERB TRIUMPH 


Average record of dam and sire’s dam 6595.65 Ibs. 
milk, 29.69 Ibs. butter, 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk, 
118.30 Ibs. butter, 30 days Dams of these calves 
are splendidly bred young heifers from A. R. O. 
stock, but have not yet been officially tested. Price 
$45 each, registered, transferred and crated. 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 

UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 


F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, CC. E. Johnson, Mgr. 























E. H. KNAPP & SON, - FABIUS, N. Y. 
- MAPLE LAWN. HOLSTEINS 

& Holstein heifer calves at $20 to $25 each. Express 
paid in lots of 5 With 10 *righ grade heifer calves, 
I will give a registered bull FREE. A beautiful 
registered grandson of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th and 
two high grade heifers for $75 40 registered bull 
calves, all ages, 20 registered heifers, 2 months to 1 
year, at lowest possible price Registered cows, grade 
cows, and heifers. Everything in Holsteins 1 sell 
Holsteins and satisfaction, safe delivery guaranteed 
Liberty Bonds accepted in payment at face value 


Write for description. 
THE BEST IN O. I. C. SWINE, ALL AGES. 
Cortiand, N. Y¥ 


Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr., 





| Heart’s Delight Farm 








HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 

of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 

held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 

First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other mont. Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; Oct.1 ; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Beletein-Priceian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 











Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE | == 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, a 26-Ib 
dam. Also bull calve 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, . 


FOR SALE 


NEW BERLIN, 
3% REG ISTE ‘RED 
Holstein Heifers 


N. Y. 





from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale, and can furnish high grade H mate in cows, 
fresh and springers. Also have some grade year! 

3. R. FROST, . . MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES | 
High grade and beautifully marked, $20 to $25 each. | 
Pure-bred registered bull calves, $25 ¢t $50 each 


GREENWOOD STOCK FARM, FABIUS, N. Y. 


ease for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917 
a 26.95-Ib. grandson of Colantha J haan a Lad | 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince 
30-Ib. bull Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
eee ce. Fred A. Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 


Tioga Co., N. Y. 





! 
| 
' 
| 
' 
Dam @ granddaughter of | 
| 


Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


FOR SALE Sire a 90 pound bull 
HOME FARM, - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





WANTED, A REAL HOLSTBIN MAN 
to buy a son of our 36-lb. bull, born April 7. Three 
of his dams average 31 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Price 
$200. Send for pedigree and photo. 


BROWN BROS., 


Canton, St. Lawrence Ce., N. Y. 











“AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Gradg Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 

large “and . ll marked, a specialty. mn. 
LOVERDALE STOCK 

Telephone Pi Fi2 F. J, DeHart, Pres. AGortiand, N. Y. 





Bensalem Ayrshires 
BULL CALVES 


From good producing dams. 
Sired by a high bred bull. 


FRIENDS HOSPITAL FARM 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





AYRSHIRES 
Young bulls nearly ready for service. Young cows and 
heifers. Advance registry breeding. sv light color. 


Herd established 35 years. Priced right 
ROBERT TEMPLETON & SON, ULSTER, PA. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





DORSETS and 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We Have for Sale 
RAMS OF BOTH BREEDS 


Ready for Immediate Service 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY - . - NEW YORK 








DORSET SHEEP 


Special prices will be quoted on a few 
REGISTERED DORSET YEARLING RAMS 
for next 30 days. Stock on approval. 


TRANQUILITY FARM 


ALLAMUCHY, N. J. 





Fherscssseee 





Farms are quoting a 
days on first-class 


ATTENTION! The Fillmore 
special price for the next thirty 
yearling Dorset rams. If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited number. For further par- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr., Bennington, Vt. 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


For Sale—Four imported rams, from $200-$300 each. 
Six imported yearling ewes and six of my own breed- 
ing that are running with my stud rams are offering 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


A few choice boar pigs, sired by Jewell’s Successor, 
one of the best producing sons of Lord Premier’s 
Successor, the champion sire of champions, and a full 
brother to the grand champion at Worcester, Mass, 
this year. These pigs are out of prolifie dams; the 
last eight sows to farrow farrowed ninety-two pigs, or 
an average of 11%, and rai sixty-five, or an 
average of eight. Our boar weighs about seven hun- 
d the sows around four. If you want size, type, 
and from a prolific family, write us. Prices right. 
Sentinel Spruce Farm, R. D. 4, Binghamton, N. Y- 


SPRING BOARS 
READY FOR SERVICE 


We have a few outstanding sons of Sensational 
Longfellow’s, one of the greatest sires of the }»; r) 
and out of good type and prolific sows. ‘They 
priced for quick selling. If you are in the market 
an outstanding herd sire at reasonable. priest 
WRITE US AT ONCE. Every one fully gusraytut 
sure at service and. exactly a described. If not 
isfied will send you another or your money back . 
Thos. W. Clark, Supt. Delchester Farms, Edgemont, pa, 


are 





BIG QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 


We are breeding 20 yearling gilts to Romford Duke 
67th and Pride of Townsend for March and April, 
1919, farrow; big bone, big type, and extremely 
smooth individuals. A few fal! pigs left yet for sale. 
All priced consistent with quality and guaranteed 
full value to every purchaser. 


J.T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


a Berkshire Boars 


SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540—A son of the great Su- 
perbus by a daughter of Masterpicce. 
SYMBOLEER’S JUNIOR 240600 





A son of Symbo- 


leer 5th by a daughter of Cuperbus. Was Junior 
Champion in 1917 at Missouri State Fair and the 
Eastern Berkshire Congress, Springfield, Mass. Young 
boars and gilts sire by either of these great sires 
will make a a addition to any herd. Write ug 
your wants, or better, come to see them. Crystal 


Stock Farm, Seelyville, Pa. G. Smith & 


Props. 


PLEASANT HILL 


BERKSHIRES 


Our boar weighs 600 Ibs., and sows 300 to 500. 
you want size, type and from a pro ilifle family, w. 
us; prices right 

DAY & YOUNG, Washington, Pa., R. D. 6. 


Big Type Berkshires 


and GOOD, $75 to 
Ten weeks 


Spring 
Sons, 








Boars ready for service, BIG 
$150, registered and guaranteed breeders, 
old boar pigs, $25 to $50, registered. 

Home of Double Champion 33rd, 211796, 
Champion boar N. Y. State Fair 1918. 

Cc. H. CARTER, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 


Grand 


AMPSHIRES" 


oenannencenenvunennetnerany 


They grow over one 
pound a day, from 
date of birth, if feq 
Sgemomtly. Free cir- 


LOCUST LAWN FaRy 
Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa, 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering — choice young breeding stock, 
RIDGE STOC 
Chit Station, N. yY, 








Arthur S. Davis, | 





Hampshires and Poland Chinas 
Big type Poland service boars for sale. Hampshire 

service boars and fall pigs. Pedigree furnished. 

JOHNS & PAINTER, Box 572, WILMINGTON, 0, 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices, 
GEO. SPRAGUE. Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


LAND CHINAS 
Large, growthy, easy feeding kind. Service boars, 
spring gilts, fall pigs. All from champion sires and 
mature dams. Prices right 


RITCHEY AND BROKAW, R. D. 2, FLUSHING, 0. 











Quality 
Kinderhook with Diurocs 
VIGOROUS, GROWTHY Bd ready for service, 
Price %0 to $125. Write your choice and ask for 


description. 
PIGS NOW READY—$25 each, eight to 10 weeks old, 
50 to 60 pounds. 

Kinderhook Duroc-Jersey Assn. 
ROY McVAUGH, Secretary, KINDERHOOK. WN. Y. 








LARGE BERKSHIRES at HIGHWOOD 

Letters from H. ©. Gillispie, Port Deposit, Maryland: 
“The two sows arrived in good condition. We are 
pleased with both of them. We have other Berkshires 
of your stock.”’ Repeat orders constitute the bulk of 
our business. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Service boars—boar and sow pigs, breeding the best. 
Prices right. G. S. V. ANDREWS, Lagrangeville, N. Y. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, - CENTER VALLEY, PA 








LOGAN ELM HERD D U R O CS 
REGISTERED 

A few choice service buars, ready to ship now: large, 
prolific strain. $50.00 gets first choice of these boars 
(March and April farrow). 

D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ress Co., Ohio 


Registered Duroc Service Boars, 
Bred Sows, Gilts and Baby Durocs. 


Belrose Stock Farm, Poolville, N. Y. 


D U R O & ~ Young sows, bred for Sept. far- 
row; service boars; gilis of 

March and April farrow; young stock, all ages. The 

large, prolific type. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

C. J. MCLAUGHLIN & CO., ~PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 











BERKSHIRES 


Pigs, both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 
they last, registered and transferred. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRES PROLIFIC STRAIN 
Must clear pens for winter. Bred gilts, $40 each; 
sow, $50; four months’ sows, $20; three months’ 
sows, $15; others marked $12 to $15 
L. C. TOMKINS, Ellenton, Lycoming Co., Pa. 


GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM. Booking orders for 
LARGE TYPE BERKSHIRE SOWS and GILTS, bred 
to farrow March and April. Service boars from $30 
to - each. One show boar. 
BURTON C. STUART, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 


Reg. O. I. C. Gilts 


Service males and pigs all sold. Booking orders for 
BRED GILTS and SOWS for spring farrow. 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, MT. BETHEL, PA, 











50 O. I. C. PIGS 


Extra fine, priced for immediate sale. Eight young 
boars for service thig fall. Gilts and fine choice 
sows. All priced very low for immediate sale. 

C. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, W. Y 


OPEN GILTS 
. 
O.1.C. Nosekvicse BOARS 
5 months old, price $25.00. Registered, No. 1 stock, 


blocky built, short nose, weight 110 to 130 lbs. Cash 
with order. ANSEL FAUCETT, Dundee, N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Best strains. Prices 
right. Also a few sows bred to farrow in gg and 
April. EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayvill Y. 


O. I. C’s, 100 HEAD ALL AGES 


sired by 1000-pound grand champion boars and from 
big-typed sows. Eighteen farrowed 211 spring pigs. 
c. E. CASSEL, - - ERSHEY, PA. 

















RICHLAND HERO OF PURE-BRED 


O.1I.C. AND ESSEX SWINE 


Best of breeding, prices tecmneite. quality right. 
ED. COPLIN, EASANTVILLE, OHIO 


For Sale, Essex Swine, 
HORN DORSET SHEEP, good ceeenenee mans 


and COLTS, grade _ WS and HEIF 
CHAS. LAFFERTY - Little Valley, N. NY. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring sows. 
B. F. STEELE, - - HEUVELTON, N. Y. 


At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 











at 3100.00 each 
DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 
Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. | ARCADIA FARM, - - - BALLY, PA. 





Registered Shropshire 


ES BRED FOR SALE. 
HUTCHINS ‘BROTHERS, Lincoln Park, N. Y. 


GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM offers Shropshire year- 
ling rams, a few aged ewes and 15 ewe lambs: all 
sheep registered; 44 grade ewes, Cates and Ram- 
bouillet cross, age yearlings to five yea 


BURTON C. STUART, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 








LARGE YORKSHIRES 


pring pigs on 


wm. BAHE,. ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 





oldest breeder in the 
Mulefoot Hogs sss. fsgiereed 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, OFio, Box 198 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
WILLOW MILL STOCK FARM OFFERS: Black 
grade Percheron gelding. 3 years old; a mare, full 
sister, 2 years old; 2 Shetland pony mares, 2 years 


old; 4 pairs of registered Tamworth and 2 pairs of 
registered) Hampshire pigs, 5 weeks old December 5; 
1 pair registered Chesters, same age. In sheep, all 
registered, 2 Oxford ram lambs, 2 Suffolk ram lambs, 
2 Tunis aged rams, 2 ram lambs, 2 ewes, 3 ewe 
lambs; Cotswold, 2 rams, 6 ewes; in Leicesters, 2 
rams, 5 ewes; in Lincolns, 1 ram, 3 ewes, |! lamb; 
Highlands, 2 ewes; Cheviots, 1 ram, 2 ewes, 2 lambs. 
. W. HILLIS & SONS, South Worcester, 


N. Y. 

1 ’ 
SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the Instaliment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D. 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 


SHETLAND um. PONIES 


Weanlings $35 to $50, broken ones $75 to $100; 
spotted and solid colors. Please state age, color and 
sex and want. F. STEWART. Espyville, Pa. 











POULTRY BREEDERS 


COCKERELS, 
Baby CHICKS, 
E GGS 


8. W. Leghorns, 
R. I. feas B. P. Rocks, 
W. Wyandottes. Trap- 
nested, farm range, 
heavy laying stock that 
will multiply your poultry 
profits. 

Illustrated folder free. 
Write for it NOW. 

e. F. GIBSON 
alen Farms 
Box 100. Clyde, N. Y. 


SINGLE COMB COCKERELS 
Utility breed. Black Minorcas, weight 4 to 5 Ibs. 
2.25 each, and Rhode Island Reds, bred fro - = 
ten hens winning first place at 1916-1917 Cont 
Storrs Agricultural College, laying 1990 e¢ 
with a cockerel with a record of 236 ond. 
Price $8 each. Weight 6 to 7 Ibs. y 
ANSEL FAUCETT, - - DUNDEE, N. Y- 


BRONZE, we ARP O Ae sevnson (RED, 
TE, SLATE AND BLA 


BREEDING TU RKEYS 


from the finest flocks in America. Special prices until 
January 1. Write F. A. CLARK, FREEPORT, 0. 


FULL BLOOD 
For Sale £00 pop Cockerels 


Fine specimens of the famous Barron strai 
each, VERNON R.LAFLER, Middlesex, N. Y. 


S. C. White Leghorn Breeders 


$1.35 each and up. Ancona cockerels, $2.50. 
Day-Old Chicks In the Season. 


E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, WN.) 














ms “sted 
"9s 53 eggs. 

















SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipring 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and ng 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the PU 


lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shal! oe 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hate 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the greet 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end w’ 
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An Easily Made Apron 


No 2642—-Seersucker, chambray, gingham, 


lawn, percale, drill, linen and sateen are nice 
for this style. The pattern is cut in four 
sizes: Small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 


40-42; extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 
Size medium will require 2!» yards of 36-inch 
material. 


Convalescence 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
NCE upon a time a big, burly 
O doctor and a pale, 


little girl 
were on very good terms. It 


wis a good thing that they were, for 
often the little girl was sick, some- 
tin very sick, and such folk need 
t» have friendly doctors. One morn- 
ing this particular doctor came into 
the little girls room, chuckling with 
fun way down to the end of his long, 
g beard. “I just met your beau, 






lrrankie, outside. He wanted to know 
how you are, and I told him that you 
were convalescing. He looked scared 
out of a year’s growth, and asked me, 
‘Is that very bad?’”’ 

Many people can truthfully testify 
today that the period of convales- 
cence is “very bad,’’ not to say very 
dangerous. This is especially the 
case in convalescence from _ grippe, 
either in the comparatively mild form 
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Good Style for 

No 2643 
effective in 
terials, 
be used 


Matronly Figures 


and No 2618--This will be very 
in almost any combination of ma- 
Crepe and silk, wool and velvet, could 
“a's together, or one material could be 
nad The waist pattern 2643 is cut in seven 
or, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
oo The skirt 2618 in seven sizes: 22, 
oe “6, 28, 30, 832 and 34 inches waist measure. 
iam size will require about 2% yards of 
- -— material for the waist, and five yards 
trati ~inch material for the skirt. This illus- 
tion calls for two separate patterns. 


Home and Family 


Good health and suggestions for the home life 


which has been here with more or 
less regularity every winter for many 
years, or the recent severe Spanish 
influenza. 

Convalescence should be a 
ual, continual, smooth and happy 
ascent from illness to full recovery 
of strength and resumption of nor- 
mai activities. Unfortunately, after 
grippe it seldom or never is as it 
should be, and its evil variations 
show a diabolical ingenuity of tor- 
ture. 

One man described it to me thus: 
“T was much sicker’ after I got well 
than [I was while I was sick.”” This 
statement was about as clear as mud, 
but I knew exactly what he meant, 
and I suspect that many of you could 
agree with him in experience. An- 
other told me: “I was sick for three 
days, but I have not been good for 
anything for three weeks since I got 
well.” It is a matter of common 
knowledge that many people had an 
attack of influenza, got better, went 
out about their business, and prompt- 
ly had a relapse, from which they did 
not recover. 

Convalescence 
treated as a part 
in some diseases (influenza, for in- 
stance) it is a critical part. This is 
the time for extra precautions of va- 


grad- 


always be 
illness, and 


should 
of the 


rious kinds, extra hours of sleep, ex- 
tra good food, extra protection 
against exposure, and, «ove all, the 
exercise of an extra amount of com- 


mon sense. 

Sleep is truly “tired nature’s sweet 
restorer,” and is coming more and 
more to receive scientific recognition 
as the rejuvenator of worn-out and 
broken-down bodies. Enxrly to bed, 
late hours in the morning, and a nap 
during the day should be the regu- 
lar program of the first part of.any 
convalescence, aS soon as the pa- 
tient is able to be up. Breakfast in 
bed is one of the best of all props. 
There is a certain class of persons, 
found among both men and women, 
who do not intend to be narrow, ig- 
norant and cruel, but who are all 
three. These people invariably have 
robust health and iron nerves, and 
they are the ones who condemn 
breakfast in bed and naps during the 
day, as evidences of luxury and weak- 
ness. In health, they may be such, 
but they are great conservers of 
nerve force, and in convalescence a 
necessary and helpful adjunct to 
quicker recovery. 

The appetite plays an important 
part in convalescence, and in two 
quite opposite roles. [It may be lag- 
gard, when the patient will feel eat- 
ing a burden and the sight of food a 
bore, or it may go to the other and 
more cheerful extreme, where food 
is a joy and meal-time the only time 
that really counts. There is little 
need to worry about the latter class 


of patients, unless it be the house- 
wife's worry as to how, to find suf- 
ficient food to meet the demand. The 
convalescent without appetite will 
either make a slow recovery or suf- 
fer 2 relapse. It is not a condition 
to be neglected or to be met simply 
by the loving home expedient of coax- 
ing and special dishes. Fresh air is 
the best tonic, sometimes change of 
scene and thought give excellent re- 
sults, and sometimes a bitter tonic, 
acting directly upon the stomach it- 
self, will stimulate an artificial ap- 
petite that will carry the patient 
along until mature regains the bal- 
ance. 


Convalescence ought to be made a 
happy time. Never let weary, idle 
hours exist, just fit for brooding over 
-one’s own helplessness, ill-health, un- 
paid bills, general uselessness and 
disaster. The same principle that 
wise mothers exercise when they 
keep a few special toys or books or 
stories only to be used when sick chil- 
dren are turning into well ones, ap- 
plics to grown-up convalescents as 
well. Keep them amused, keep them 
happy and cheerful, and they will be 
well and off your hands much sooner. 

It is a lucky exception when a pa- 
tient can do the convalescing all 
alone. Usually it takes at least two 
people to conduct a successful recov- 
ery, and sometimes it takes the com- 
bined energies of the whole family 
to put one member securely on his or 
her feet again. Remember that no 
occupation for a sick person is so 
profitable as getting well. I once 
gave a year and‘a half to helping an- 
others’ convalescence, but when full 
health was gained | felt that the time 
had been well spent. 

It does not do much good to preach 
to convalescents. If they were in nor- 
mal condition, they would not need 
it, and unless they are, they cannot 
fully take it in, and when they can, 
they will not need it. Usually the 
more doleful and don’t-care-whether- 
school-keeps-or-not a person is, the 
more meekly they will obey, since 
they do not possess energy enough to 
object. Therefore, you can order 
fresh air, send them to bed for sleep, 
and impose a certain amount of nour- 
ishing food. The “first aid” to con- 
valescence you may have to furnish 


and that is 
proof-against- 


yourself for a_ while, 
obstinate, persistent, 
weather cheerfulness. 

Finally, never, never forget the 
motto of all who nurse, whether as 
professionals or amateurs: “A pa- 
tient requires patience.” 





Her Yuletide Boys 


BY LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 


She watched them playing on the floor— 
Her boys. 
A look intent their faces wore— 
Three boys! 
A white tin rabbit, which, when wound, 
Leaped o’cr the rug with awkward bound, 
Engaged their interest profound— 
Just boys! 


She smiled in tender wise to hear 
Her boys. 
Like music, to her list’ning ear, 
Their notse. 
One held the pride of parentage, 
One face not past the “baby stage,” 
And one the withered stamp of age— 
Her “boys.” 


But dear as life itself to ker, 
(He: boys) 

The husband, son, and grandson were— 
All boys! 

She loved to see the grown men, tall, 

Forget their dignity, to sprawl 

And play with baby. They were all 
Her boys! 


Dr Moxom’s Sayings 

It is noteasy to be a good Christian 
any more than it is easy to attain high 
excellence in mental or technical 
achievement. Yet it is not diflicult to 
enter into the sphere of God's love. We 
do not have to strive and agonize it 
order to win His favor. Already we 
are in that sphere; already we have 
His favor; not because we deserve it, 
or have earned it, or anyone else has 
earned it for us, but because He is 
God and His love knows none of the 
limitations which our little minds have 
put upon it. 

But to enter into the love of God as 
an experience, to subject ourselves 
gladly to His will, to let His love draw 
us into the paths of self-sacrificing 
service, to rise into His peace and into 
accord with the mighty harmonies of 
His kingdom; this is the supreme 
achievement and triumph of the soul. 

*K aS * * * 


The Kingdom of God is life, not 
ritual. Jesus did not found a church 
or create an institution, but revealed 
and imparted a life by bringing men 
into immediate conscious relation with 
God. 

The immediate need, emphasized by 
the daily disclosures of life in the po- 
litical, commercial and social relations 
of men, is of honesty, truthfulness, 
unselfishness, high-mindedness—in a 
word, of righteousness. 

* * * aS %* 

Let us seek a new girding of moral 
purposes. We waste life by not living 
up to the highest possible each mo- 
ment as it comes. We mean to do 
better tomorrow; let us do better to- 
day: By listening to the voice of God 
today; by fulfilling the highest moral 
purpose of the moment; by conquer- 
ing the selfishness that rules us now; 
by trusting the divine good will which 
pulsates in the vital air of this hour; 
by taking up at once the burden that 
we have shirked, the duty that we 
have neglected and the privilege that 
we have despised. 





Man's Privilege 


Nothing on earth can smile but 
man! Gems may flash reflected light, 
but what is a diamond flash com- 
pared to an eye flash and a mirth 
flash? Flowers cannot smile; this is 
a charm that even they cannot claim. 
It is the prerogative of man; it is the 
color which love wears and cheerful- 
ness and joy—these three. It is a 
light in the window of the face, by 
which the heart signifies it is at home 
and waiting. A face that cannot 
smile is like a bud that cannot blos- 
som, and dries up on the stalk. 
Laughter is day, sobriety is night, and 
a smile in the twilight that hovers 
gently between both—more bewitch- 
ing than either.—[Beecher. 


Cherries Instead of Beans—Bean 
bags, that are such an amusement to 
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Our Pattern Service 


5 If you are unable to obtaiz from local 
= dealer patterns described by us, we will 
= mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents = 
= each. Address Pattern Department, care of © 
this paper. 


BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 
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Practical Costume for House 


No 2655—This model will make a nice, com- 
fortable dress for house wear. ‘The lines are 
loose fitting. The blouse is in one piece, with 
collarless neck, and may be fastened with 
buttons or snap fasteners. The sleeve may be 
in wrist or elbow length. The pattern is cut 
in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 38 require 514 yards 
of 44-inch material. 


children, if filled with dried cherry 
seeds (instead of beans) are much 
lighter, and therefore will not hurt 


the small child when throwing them. 
In cherry season, save and dry the 
seeds thoroughly in the sun for this 
use.—[Mrs J. J. O’Connell. 


The kernels of apricot seed import 
a delicious flavor when used as nuts 
in candy, cake and cookies. The ker- 
nels of peach stones can hardly be 
distinguished from almonds when used 
in candy and cookies.—IN. P. 





Margie had 
One day her 


For a five-year-old, 
traveled a great deal. 
aunt remarked: 

“Through all her 
seems quite happy and contented.” 

“Yes’m,’’ answered Margie. “No 
matter where I go I always find some 
dirt to play in.” 


travels Margie 








A New Winter Frock 


and No 2319—Here is a dainty 
combination of waist pattern 2321 and skirt 
pattern 2319. In dark blue serge, with trim- 
ming of gray braid, this will make a pretty 
and also practical dress. With blue wool 
velours, black braid could be used. For a 
dressy gown, one could have satin or crepe, or 
gabardine with fur trimming. The waist 
pattern is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 33, 40, 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. The skirt 
is cut in seven sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 
and 34 inches waist measure. It will require 


No 2321 


nine yards of 44-inch material for the entire 
dress for a 36-inch size. ‘This illustration calis 
for two separate patterns. 
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LYDIA OF THE PINES 


. 1 fascinating serial of the middle west 


By Honore 


Making Calls—XVI 


7ILLIS drew up to the table, and 
W over his cup of chocolate re- 
marked, “Ah—pardon me if I 


comment on the wonderful pieces of 


mahogany you have 


Lydia set down her cup. “Why, I 


hate it!” she cried. 


Hate it! it’s priceless! Family 
pieces? Ithought so! What delicious 


cake How kind of your mother! I'd 


, ” 


like*to meet her, if I may. 


“Il made the cake, Professor Willis. 


My—my mother is not living.’ 


The Harvard man’s stilted manner 
left him. He set down his cup hastily. 
Oh, dear!” he exclaimed. “I was 
Forgive me!" Again he 
looked about the room and back at 
Lydia's face above the meager dress 
fashioned the year before from a 
cheap remnant. Could a mother's 
death, he wondered, have put the look 
into her eyes and lips he had often 
urprised there. “I suppose,” he said 
finally, “that one might explain you, 
eventually, if one had the privilege of 


tuctless 


knowing you long enough, 1 


Adam chose this moment to yelp at 


the dining-room door which was bare. 
ly ajar. 
Adam, be quiet!"" roared Amos. 
“Liz, did you see my carpet slippers 
ny here?" he added in a lower voice, 
I brought you a book,” said 
Willis. “Browning's Dramatie Lyries.”’ 
“Td like to read them,” Lydia 


poke eagerly, wth one ear on the din- 


At + vawned loudi Did you wind 
the clock, Lizzie? No? Well, I will!” 
Another loud yawn and Amos was 
heard to begin on the mechanism of 
the ] e «ld wall clock which wound 
with a sound like an old-fashioned 
chain pump Lydia set her teeth in 
misery 

Yes, vou must add Browning to 
your background,” said the Harvard 
man, appearing undisturbed by the 
sounds in the next room. “Browning 


i clitlic t at times but” He was 
interrupted by a great clattering in the 
dining-room. 


‘Lizzie!’ roared Amos. “Come here 
nd pull this chair off of me The 
next time Lydia varnishes anything—" 
There was the sound of Lizzie 


pounding across the floor. The dining- 
room door was banged and after that 
the murmur of Lizzie’s voice and sub- 
dued roars from Amos, Lydia looked 
at Willis in an agony of embarrass- 
ment. 

“Well,” he said, rising, “it’s quite 
a walk back to the trolley. Perhaps 
I'd better be going.” 

Lydia rose with alacrity. “I'm—I'm 
glad vou like the mahogany,” she said 
awkwardly 


“Er—yes So am I," returned Wil 
lis, making for the door is \mos 
groaned again. “Good nigh Miss 
Dudley.” 

Good night,” said Lydia, and clos 
ing the door with a gasp of relief she 
dashed for the dining-room 

Just when [I'm trying to be refined 
and lady-like!”’ she wailed Then sh 


stopped 
Lydia,” roared Amos, “if you ever 
touch my chair again! Look at my 
iirt and pants!” 
Lydia looked and from these to the 
ir, donuded of the two coats of var 
nish hut you knew it wasn't dry 
ne protested 
tiow could [I remember,” cried 
\mos “IT just sat down a minute to 
put on my slippers you'd hid 
I don’t see why you couldn't have 
been quiet about it,” Lydia half 


obbed “We were having such a nice 

time and all of a sudden it sounded 

like n Irish wake out here. It em- 

barrassed Professor Willis so he went 
ht home and I know he'l! neve 
rie back.” 

“T should hope he wouldn't,” retort- 
ed Amos. “Of course, what a college 
professor thinks is more important 
han my comfort Why, that varnish 

nt through my shirt to my skin. Liz, 
W t are you laughing at?” 

Lizzie had suppressed her laughter 
till she was weak. “At you, Amos! Till 
m dying day, T'll never forget how 


ut looked prancing round the room 
with that chair glued to your } — 

“Oh, Daddy! It must have been 
" cried Lydia beginning to 





looked uncertsinly at his two 
women folk, and then his lips twisted 
and he lughed till the tears 1 down 
his cheeks, 

“Lydia! Lydia!" he cried, “don't trv 
to be elegant with any more of your 
callers! It too hard on yonr poor 
old father!” 

I won't,” replied Lydia “He likes 
the mahogany, anyway. But he'll 
never come ; i she added, with 


m 
sudden gloon “Not that I cere, stiff 
old Harvard thing,” and she patted 
Adam and went soberly to bed. 
But Professor Willis did come again, 
Not so frequently, of course, as to 
compromise his dignity. An instructor 


who called on freshmen girls was al- 
Butseveral times dur- 
ing the winter and spring he appeared 
at the cottage, and talked with Lydia 


ways laughed at. 


always confine 


to the cottage. 
was poring over 


something was wrong. 


Amos’s chair and folding his bi 
land—the one 


He's only a kid of 
seventeen and stone blind from tracho- 
ma, Well, yesterday I found that Mar- 


an option was, but Marshall and 


t knew what I was trying to do, 
[ thought they'd keep their hands 


exclaimed Lydia. 
tensity in his tones that made Lydia 


He looked young Love Wolf up 
and gave him a bag of candy. 


That that was : 


was to keep and he'd show it at 


get Lone Wolf to sign a warranty deed, 


Indian didn’t know it 
till yesterday when he showed me his 
eceipt’ in great glee. Of course, they'll 


poor devil of an 


American Agriculturist, December 14, 1918 


for a moment, then she burst out, 
“Oh, I wish that reservation had never 
been heard of! It de:moralizes every 
one who comes in contact with it.” 

“Lydia,” said Billy, siowly, “I’m go- 
ing to expose Marshall.” 

“What do you mean?” Lydia looked 
a little frightened. 

“I mean that I'm going to show up 
his crooked deals with the Indians. 
I’m going to rip this reservation graft 
wide open. I'm not going to touch an 
acre of the land myself so I can go in 
with clean hands ang I'm not going to 
forget that I came pretty close to be- 
ing a skunk'myself.” 

“Oh, but, Billy!” cried Lydia. 
“There’s John Levine and all our 
friends—oh, you can’t do it.” 

“Look here, Lydia,” Billy’s voice 
was stern, “are youtfor or against In- 
dian graft?” 

Lydia drew a long breath but was 
spared an immediate answer for there 
was a knock on the door and Kent 
came in, follow cd shortly by Professor 
Willis. 

“Well,” said Kent after Lydia had 
settled them all comfortably, “I just 
left Charlie Jackson—poor old prune!” 

“Oh, how is he?” asked Lydia eager- 
ly, “and what is he doing?’’ 

“He’s pretty seedy,’ answered Kent. 
“He’s been trying to keep the whites 
off the reservation by organizing the 
full bloods to stand against the half- 
breeds. But after a year of trying he’s 
given up hope. ‘The full bloods are 
fatalists, you know, and Charlie has 
gone back to it himself.” 

“Charlie Jackson is an old school- 
mate of ours,”’ Lydia turned to Willis 
and gave'‘him a rapid sketch of Char- 
lie’s life. The Harvard man was deep. 
ly interested. 

“Can't you get him back to his work 
with the doctor?” he asked Kent. 

Kent shook his head. ‘“‘The only way 
to keep an Indian from reverting is to 
put him where he never can see his 
people or the reservation. Charlie’s 
given up. He’s drinking a little.” 

“And still you folks will keep on, 
stealing the reservation!’’ exclaimed 
Billy. 

Kent gave Billy a grin, half irritat- 
ed, half whimsical. “I know it’s Sun- 
day, old man, but don’t let’s have a 
sermon. You're a farmer, Bill, any- 
how, no matter what else you try 
to be.”’ 

“Thank God for’ that,” laughed 
silly. 

“My word!” ejaculated Willis. 
“What a country! You spout the 

















on 
flux of foreigners, mostly from China and Jamuica. As the country has 
has opened new markets for many 
industry is growing, the culture of bananas 
progress, and the amount of rubber ex- 
travel on smMl donkeys with a big 
attached to both sides of the saddle. Parrots scream 
and monkeys chatter, and the sun beats down mercilessly on uncon- 
who stroll slowly toward little schoolhouses, which are 
The teachers and scholars always sit cross- 
The standard food of the Indians is chupe, a rich 
soup, with vegetables and a little lama meat or mutton. It is hotly 
Tourists like it very much, providing they 
Ancient mortars and pestles arc stil! in use. 


legged on the 


Leading the Simple Life in Panama 


aren, rainfall nearly 70 inches annual- 


The language of the country is 
the grent canal there was an in- 


classics on week days and on holidays 
you steal from the aborigines!” 

“Oh, here, draw it mild, professor!» 
growled Kent. 

“Well, but it’s true,” exclaimed 
Lydia. “Where's our old New Eng. 
land sense of fairness?” 

“That's good too,” said Kent. “\Vho 
was brisker than our forefathers at 
Killing redskins?” 

“Altogether a different gase,” re. 
turncd the Harvard man. “Our fore. 
fathers killed in self-defense. Yoy 
folks are killing out of wanton greed.” 

“That's the point, exactly,” saiq 
Billy. 

IKkent gave his cheerful grin. “Call 
it what you please,” he laughed. “As 
long as the whites will have the land, 
I'm going to get my share.” 

Nobody spoke for a moment. Lydia 
looked from Billy to Kent, and back 
again. Kent was by far the handsomer 
of the two. He had kept the brilliant 
color and the charming glow in his 
eyes that had belonged to his boyhood, 
He dressed well, and sat now, knees 
crossed, hands clasped behind his head, 
with easy grace. Billy was a six. 
footer, larger than Kent and inciined 
to be raw-boncd. His mouth was 
humorous und sensitive, his gray eyes 
were searching. 

“Let’s not tu'k «bout it,” Lydia said, 
“Let’s go out in the kitchen and pop 
corn and make candy.” This with a 
little questioning glance at the profes. 
sor of Shakespeare. He, however, rose 
with alacrity, and the rest of the 
afternoon passed without friction, 
Willis developed a positive passion for 
moliing popvor.r bails and he left with 
Kent at dusk proudly bearing off a 
bee of the results of his labors. 

Billy stayed after the rest and 
helped Lydia to clean up the dishes, 
Kent would never have thourht of 
this, Lydia said to herself with a vague 
pang. When they had finished Lilly 
gravely took Lydia’s coat from the 
hook and said, “Come, woman, and 
walk in the gloaming with your hum- 
ble servant.” 

Lydia giggled and obeyed. There 
was still snow in the hollows but the 
road was clear and frozen hard. They 
walked briskly till a rise in the road 
gave them a view of the lake onda 
searlet rift in the sky where the sun 
had sunk in a bank of clouds. 

“Now. Lydia,’’ said Tilly, “answer 
my question. Are you for or against 
Indian graft?” 

“IT just won’t take sides, 
Lydia, obstinately. 

Billy stepped round in front of the 
young girl and put both hands gently 
on her shoulders, *“‘Look at me, I. iia, 
he said. “You have to take sides! You 
can't escape it. You mean too much 
to too many of us men. You've got 
to take a perfectly clear stand on 
questions like this. It means too much 
to America for you not to. Your in- 
Huence counts, in that way if in no 
other, don’t you see.” 

Lydia’s throat tightened. “I won't 
take sides against Mr Levine,” she re- 
peated. 

“Do you mean that you don't want 
me to expose Marshall?” asked Billy 

“You've no right to ask me that.” 
Lydia’s voice was cross. 

“But I have. Lydia, though you 
don’t want it, my life is yours. No 
matter whether we can ever be any- 
thing else, we are friends, aren't we, 
friends in the deepest sense of the 
word—aren’t we, Lydia?” 

Lydia stared at Billy in silence. Per- 
haps it was the glow from the west 
that helped to deepen and soften his 
gray eyes, for there was nothing 
searching in them now. There was a 
depth and loyalty in them and a some- 
thing besidesthat reminded her vacue- 
ly of the way John Levine looked at 
her. A crow cawed faintly from the 
woods and the wind fluttered, Tilly's 
hair. P 

Friendship! Something very warm 
and high and fine entered Lydia’s 
heart. . 

“Yes, we are friends, Billy,” she said 
slowly. “But oh, Billy, don’t make 
me decide that!” 

“Lydia, you must! You can’t have 
a friend and notshare his problems 
and you can’t live in a community and 
not share its problems, if you're going 
to be worth anything to the wor!d.” 

“But if the problems really meant 
anything to you,” protested Lydia, 
“vou wouldn’t depend on some girl t0 
shove you into them.” 

“But men do. They «re built that 
way. Not some girl but the girl. 
Every great cause was fought for some 
woman! Oh, Lydia, Lydia!” 

“Billy,” Lydia looked away from 
him to the lake, “you'll have to let me 
think about it. You see, it’s deciding 
my attitude toward all my friends, 
even toward Dad. And I hadn't in 
tended ever to decide.” 

“And will you tell me, tomorrow, 
next day, Lydia?” 

“Til tell you as soon as T Gute, 
she answered. 

[To Be Continued.] 


announced 


or 





“The test of any friendship is what 
it does for you: If your aim is worth- 
ier because of it and your life and 
thoughts are refined by its influence: 
if you dare not be unkind or live 
basely because of your friend, that 
friend is the ambassador of God t@ 
your soul.’”—fRichard Wightman. 
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Our Boys and Girls 


Entertainment and inspiration for young folks 


Traveling Geese 


HELEN M. RICITARDSON 


a place pe ory geese wear shoes— 
do! I do! 
they are he with tar and sand— 
Do you? do you? 
It is in Warsaw that they live, 
These geese so queer; 
{ wonder if they'll ever try 
To travel here. 


I know 


Where 


The farmer does not send his birds 
By train in coops; 
They have to travel on the road 
In clumsy groups. 
And so these geese are made to step 
In black, warm tar 
And then in sand, for they are forced 
To travel far. 


shoes their feet quite soon 
So sore would be; 
A great protection they must prove, 
You'll quickly see, 
Ten miles a day these geese must go— 
my! oh my! 
I wonder if such Ley shoes 
You'd care to try? 


Without these 


One of Many Tragedies 


BY SCOTT C, SIEGLE 

The pathetic incident which fol- 
lows would not be worth relating if 
it were only a story and not a true 
one. Lut it did really and truly hap- 
pen. 

A father and mother awoke very 
early one beautiful mid-spring morn- 
ing. They were never so happy be- 
They had just 
completed a splendid new home but a 
few weeks previous, located on the 
edge of a green wood near a laugh- 
ing, sparkling brook and close to a 
grass-covered Meadow. What most of 





all made the father and mother so 
happy in their new home were four 
of the dearest little children that any- 
one had ever seen; at least that is 
what the mother and father thought. 


about 
the father of 


On this particular morning, 
which I am to tell you, 


the home had gotten up very early. 
Indeed, he was so happy he just could 
not remain in bed any longer. He was 
a great singer, possessing a voice so 
sweet and beautiful that everybody 


loved to listen to him. He knew his 
friends appreciated his music, but he 
sang more because he was happy than 
merely to please them. The mother 
had also opened her eyes very early 
that morning, because she, too, was 
happy. but, of course, she had to re- 
main in the house caring for her four 
little children, who were all still quite 
young and helpless. 

After the father had sung so long 
that his throat was fairly tired, he de- 
cided to hustle about and get break- 
fast ready for mother and the “kid- 
dies.” He left the house for a mo- 
ment, thinking he would trip lightly 
across the little garden lying along 
one edge of the green meadow; per- 
haps he might find somefhing in it 
good for breakfast. 

He had gotten only about half way 
across the garden when he heard 
voices. They were coming from the 
direction of the road which ran along 
just in front of the green meadow. 
He stopped a moment to listen, but 
Was unable to understand what the 
voices were saying, as the parties 
talking did not use the same language 
as did he. He was sure, however, 
though he could not make out their 
language, that they must be friends, 
for never in his life had he known 
an enemy or been afraid. 

But ah! this time he was mistaken 
Suddenly he heard the sharp “crack” 
of a rifle and at the very same in- 
stant felt a stinging pain dart through 
his body. He screamed faintly, tried 
to return to the house, but became 
dizzy and faint, and fell in the middle 
of the garden, dead! 

The good mother, who was in the 
house with the little children, had not 
heard either the rifle or the cry of 
her husband. She was busied with 
the little ones and was contented to 
Wait a while for her breakfast, if 
hecessary. But the father did not 


come back. She waited a long time, 
thinking perhaps he had decided to 


spend the early 
im the garden. 


oOwever, 


part of the morning 
The morning passed, 
and still he did not return. 
At last she resolved to leave the 
children for a moment, although they 
were now wide awake, and go out to 
see What the father might be doing. 
She left the house quickly and rushed 
out across the meadow. Just as she 
teached the edge of the garden, she, 
to, heard strange voices. She stood 
still and listened a moment. Not be- 
to understand what the par- 
» Saying, and never suspecting 
r enemies, she started on across 


rden. She stepped up near some 

hes growing in the middle of the 
garden, and there came suddenly upon 
her husb ind, dead! 


Shy 


ould not believe her eyes, but 
Stood horrified, as a great pain of sor- 
row passed like an arrow through her 
heart. Then a report from the same 


rifle that had killed her husband, an- 
pain 


thar *_. 
other through her heart—this 





time a real one, and the mother fell 
dead, only a little way from where the 
father lay! 

Now comes the saddest part of this 
story. What about the four little 
children at home? They had never 
been left alone more than a moment 
before in their lives. So when neith- 
er father nor mother returned, they 
began to wonder what could be wrong. 


Then, as the hours passed, they grew 
very hungry and were almost 
strangled for a drink of water. They 


were fur too young to get either food 
or drink for themselves, so had to just 
wait and hope for the return of their 
Parents. Hours more wore away, and 
of course the parents did not come. 
By this time the babies were all cry- 
ing pitifully. They were starving and 
thirsting to death! Their little throats 
were burning asifa hot iron had been 
thrust into them. Then, after more 
long hours passed wearily, it grew 
dark. The night wore away like the 
passing of days, and all the time the 
suffering of the little ones increased. 

Morning came at last, bringing an 
intensely hot day. By this time the 
little children could hardly make a 
sound,so faint were they from hunger 
and burning thirst. Then about noon 
one of the little ones ceased calling 
for food and drink, his little head 
sank, and in an hour or so he died. 
Before the hot day ended two more 
little voices ceased, their eyes closed, 
and two more of the babies were dead. 
Before morning the other little suf- 
ferer ceased calling for father and 
mother, and he, too, died in the midst 
of untold suffering. 

“Where could such asad thing have 
happened?” you ask in astonishment 
—‘was it in Belgium, where so much 
cruelty was done, and were the mur- 
derers some heartless German sol- 
diers?” No, this pathetic incident did 
not happen in Belgium. “Then, sure- 
ly,”” you say, “it must have taken 


place somewhere else in Europe, 
where the great world-war was rag- 
ing.”’ 

No, it happened in the United 
States, our own beautiful, free land, 


where all are supposed to be happy. 
The home just described belonged to 
Mr and Mrs Robin Redbreast. It was 
a nest in a tall ash tree, and the chil- 
dren were four little robins. The 
happy father and mother were the 
parents of the little birds. The ones 
who @id the cruel deed of shooting 
were two boys who went out with a 
little .22 rifle “just to have some fun.” 

Dear readers, have you been able to 
see wherein the fun lay? I think not, 
but oh the sorrow and tragedy of it 
all, who can describe it! 


A Pretty Spider Fable 
BY W. M. M. 


The spiders that spin and weave 
the wonderful cobwebs that we have 
seen so many times in the early morn- 
ings strewn over the grass-plats and 
sparkling with the tiny dew drops, all 


belong to the great family of Arach- 
nida. There is a pretty fable Which 
tells us how this family name origi- 
nated. 


Arachne was a maiden, who took 
great delight in spinning and weav- 
ing. It is said that she became so 
skilful in embroidering and wove 
such beautiful patterns that even the 
nymphs came from the groves and 
fountains and gathered around her to 
admire her work. Soon they began 
to whisper to each other that it must 
have been none other than Athena 
herself, the goddess of art and indus- 
try, who had taught Arachne her 
great skill. But the maiden had 
grown so vain over her accomplish- 
ments that she not only denied hav- 
ing been taught by Athena, but bold- 
ly challenged the goddess to a trial of 
skill. “If I am beaten,” said she, “I 
will pay the penalty.” 

Athena accepted the challenge, and 
the webs were woven. Arachne’s web 
was of wondrous beauty. Some said, 
however, that when she saw Athena’s 
web she knew that she was beaten; 
that she wept bitterly and in her 
despair attempted to hang herself. 
Others claimed that her work was so 
perfect that Athena, in her rage at 
being unable to find any blemish in 
it, tore it to pieces. 

Afterwards, Athena was so moved 
by pity for her vain but skilful oppo- 
nent that she transformed her into a 
spider. And so today Arachne and 
her descendants, the Arachnidae, still 
retain that marvelous skill in spin- 
ning and weaving those delicate, filmy 
patterns that no human hands can 
come anywhere near. equaling. 





Do good work. Give your first 
thought and your best effort to the 
improvement of your work. Happi- 
ness, success and plenty must follow. 





You may fail to shine in the opin- 
ion of others, both in your conversa- 
tion and actions, from being superior 
as well as inferior to them. 














Will there be 
a Victrola in your home 


this Christmas ? 


ITS USEFULNESS—ITS SERViCE— 
is beyond computation for it brings the 
ministry of music into your home. 





Christmas morning with a Victrola in your home! Here 
are Caruso, Alda, Braslau, de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, 
Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Homer, Martinelli, McCormack, 
Melba, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Whitehill, Witherspoon, 
and other great vocalists to sing for you. 

Another moment and in come Elman, Jascha Heifetz, 
Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist, and other famous in- 
strumentalists to play for you. Then there follow the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Philadelphia Orchestra, Sousa’s Band, 
Pryor’s Band, Conway's Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, 
and other celebrated musical organizations to entertain you. 
And you have, too, Harry Lauder, Marion Harris, Raymond 
Hitchcock, and other comedy ‘‘headliners’’ to cheer you with 
their merry music and wit. 

Such a Christmas as that will be! 














* 
And every home can 


have this superb entertainment on Christmas day and every, 
day, for all these great artists make records for the V ictrola,, 
exclusively. 

Victors and Victrolas, $12 to $950, 
any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Victor 


7 


" . , 7h 
Any Victor dealer will gladly play 
Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 

+. 


Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark 

of the Victor Talking Machine Company 

designating the products of this Company 

only. 

New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the Ist of-each mont 











Victrola XVII, $275 
ictrola XV, oo 


Mahogany or oak 














¢ You ‘wm Nation's Capital 


pl the Path- 

ww An ri3 yok. on pete tg The Pathauderis - n illustrated weekly, 
Sune at the Nation's center,for the Nation; a paper that prints 
cathe news of the world and tells the truth and only the truth; now 
in its 26th ~ This ba t fillsthe biutihouensiving the purse; 
itcosts but $ia year. you want to keep posted on whatis goin 
during these st Strenuous, epoch-making days. on in the world, at theleast expense of time or money, this is I 
means. If you wanta paper = your home which is sincere, reliable, the Pathfinder is yours. Ifyou 
would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 2Se to show that you mightlike sueha 


per, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks, 
Th he 1Sc does not repay us; we are glad to investin new friends. The Pathfinder, Box 46 ’ Washington, D. Cc. 


What 15° vr 


Washington, the home of the - Bi is the 
merve-center of civilization; history is being 
made at this world —_, The Pathfinder’s 
@lustrated ocehly 2 review gives you @ clear, im- 
partial and co a oes of ous affairs 























PM epand RECORD F REE 


i Wonderful.New Model Talking Machine, 
popular record is 
yours. Areal Talking Machine. Plays 
all size records up to 10 inches. Given 
> — only 25 beautiful Pictures 
ages Post Cards at 10 cents 
‘Satietaction positively guaran- 
teed. Order your cl 


ice today. 
Pontes MFG. CO. DEPT. 763. CHICAGO 


) \ f e 


pe one of these money saving collars 
our expense, State size wanted on postal. 


Jie vessibLe COLLAR CO., Dept. 22 Boston, Mass. 


Cuticura Stops 
Itching and 
Saves the Hair 4 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 £50, Taloum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuaticura, Dept. F, Boston.” 
























waa WHEN YOU WRITE 
ama ADVERTISERS 


Be aure to mention American Agricalturtst 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 














Housekeeping News 


Good things to eat and short cuts on work 


Who Stayed at Home 


BY JENNIE EGBERT WOOD 

America, I had no stalwart son to send across 
the foam, 

But I did my bit learning to knit and stayed at 
ome. 

I'd rather 
Hun; 

I'd liked to have seen Germany on the run. 

But to my own job I ‘tended, until the war 
ended, 

And oh! I'm apg glad we won! 


have been over there, fighting the 


I stayed at home, I stayed at home, and all I 
could do was knit, 

And eat no wheat, and eat les 
some soldier fit, 

To fight the Hun, and make him run, 

(And our boys got every son-of-a-gun), 

While I steyed home and knit. 


meat, to keep 


America, I had no daughter strong to send as 
a Red Cross nurse, 

The | I could do was to help a few and 
open wide my purse 

I bought Liberty bonds till I dreamed them at 
night, 

Helped “can” the 

Now the war is through, 

Ll helped to win the fight 


Kaiser with all my might 
[ can say with you 


Study for Busy Women 


MRS DORA MORRELL UUGIES 


In the almost universal desire of 
women for greater knowledge and for 
stud as a means otf atisfying that 
desire lies the explanation of the 
growth of women’s clubs, but what 
Shall she do who cannot join a club, 
whose home duties seem fo demand 
every hour if not every moment’ et 
she wants to keep abreast of the 
times The question is vital since it 
is only through cultivation of mind 
and heart tha one outwits Time 


attractions to 
thought- 

giving 
against 


There are few 
outweigh the well-informed, 
ful mind. It is doubly blessed, 
to its possessor a _ talisman 
loneliness 
Do you say: “That's all very 

but where is the time coming from? 
if you had a family to feed, to sew for, 
to keep clean, and all the other things 
to do that comie up to be done, I think 
you wouldn't talk about study. It is 
all I can do to get through the day 
now, which is true, but many of the 
burdens under which women stagger 
are needless. The nonessentials choke 
cut the essentials. The best informed 


personal 


well, 


women of the day are those who rave 
raised families and known family 
cares. They are found in every cir- 


cle and in almost every grade of 
society. Directing the affairs of a 
home is a mental training of itself, 
and may be a help to mental power 
in studying. Plan for and secure one 
hour a day to put into deep reading 
and you will make of yourself ap edu- 
cated woman. 

One of the busiest women the writer 
has ever met is today, at seventy 
years, the best informed on the 
topics of the day, and on the history 
of the great movements and countries. 
In her earlier years she cared for a 
feeble mother and aunt, taught a 
school in her home from half past 
eight until one, looked after her son, 
had a garden, did most of her sew- 
ing, was always ready to help the un- 
fortunate, and her home was the 
“dropping-in-place” for the neighbor- 
hood. She was and is scrupulous 
about social duties, and a better or- 
dered household one will not see. 

“Tlow have you managed to do so 
much and keep well read,” she was 
asked, and this was her reply, ‘When 
| was married I made up my mind to 
get one hour's good reading a day 
whatever else went by, and I never 
failed to get it except when mother 


and Harry died, when I could not 
read because my heart ached so. I 
have had to lose some things that 


others have. I have never done any 
fancywork, but my husband has not 
missed it and I have kept myself his 
companion. As I have done all my 
housework I have learned to simplify 
and so to plan my working that my 
times does not waste. As the old 
adage says, ‘my head has saved my 
heels’ and I never take two steps if 
one will serve, or make two motions 
when one is enough. My precious 
time goes to essentials, and rest.” 

Is there anything in this statement 
that may not be adopted by any 
woman? One must learn how to live 
simply and well, few articles well 
cooked instead of many. The plain 
dessert rather than that which takes 
an hour for its making. That living 
makes for health as well as for time- 
saving. Simple living with wholesome 
foods and clothing, and consequent 
saving of nervous strain insure 
health and enjoyment. Nutritious 
meals may be prepared without great 
cost of time, and should be sought by 
her who believes “life is more than 
meat and the body than _ raiment.” 
Cleanliness is important or disease 


will not be kept away, but clothing 
may be simplified in these days of 
woven garments, and crepe. These 


washed and need no ironing. 


are easily 
reading at first 


One gains most by 


on one line. Whatever one chooses 
broadens, just as life does, by touching 
seemingly related topics. If one has 
only a few precious moments do not 
waste them reading horrors. Neither 
mind nor soul is the gainer by feeding 
on crime, and the mental stature is 
raised or lowered by what the mind 
feeds upon. Better than books of 
fiction for the reader with limited 
ime, are good magazines with solid 
and light matter presented. Too 
much heavy reading induces mental 
indigestion and has evils as surely as 
too much light matter. Neither is 
chosen wisely to the exciusion of the 
orner 


What one deter- 


shall read must be 
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% cup erated cheese, 1% cup fine 
bread crumbs, 1 beaten egg, 1 table- 
spoon fat, melted, and seasoning to 
taste. When cold shape in small 
cakes, dip in corn meal and fry 
brown.—([Mrs F. H. 


Thursday—Spanish Rice 


Fry 3 or 4 slices of bacon and 1 or 
2 onions, both cut small, until nicely 
brown, then add 1 cup canned toma- 
toes, let simmer, add 1% cups boiled 
rice, salt and pepper to taste, and let 
boil up once. Serve hot. Left-over 
bits of meat may be used instead of 
bacon, or salt pork.—[M. A, C. 


Friday—Salmon and Corn 
Into a well-greased baking dish put 
a layer of cornflakes,” cracker’ or 
bread crumbs, then a layer of flaked 
salmon, then a layer of canned corn, 
with seasoning to taste. Repeat until 
dish is filled os desired, topping off 




















These Graham Muffins Are Both Wholesome and Palatable 


Mix together one cup sour 


molasses and three 


mutln pans 
ter. Bake quickly.—[L. W. M. 


one's taste, for one assimi- 
well as physically 

appetite craves. 
read with 


mined by 
lates mentally as 

what his natural 
Whatever it is, begin and 


notebook and dictionary; read each 
chapter until it is known: in the first 
reading note new words and their 
meaning, hunt up references not 
understood, jot down phrases and 
Paragraphs to be remembered, and 


made ready, read the 
whole for the pleasure 


having thus 
chapter as a 


of it. One-half hour of critical read- 
ing daily will bring rich store to the 
re ler. The other half hour may be 
given to reading for recreation. 
Critical, concentrated reading is hard 
work, and like all hard work, brings 
best returns. An hour a day is not 
long—most women, even busy ones, 
waste that time in idle talking—but 


it aggregates days when the year is 
done. It can be had by anyone 
determined to give an intellectual life 
some cultivation. Every hour thus 
spent will bring wealth no time, no 
man, no circumstances can take away. 


One for Every Day 
Sunday—Baked Macaroni 


Break macaroni in small pieces and 
cook 1 cup of it in plenty of boiling 
salted water until tender, then drain 
and rinse in cold water. Dust a well- 
greased baking dish with cracker or 
dried bread crumbs, then put in a layer 
of the boiled macaroni, next a layer 
of bread crumbs, then a thin layer of 
grated or crumbled stale cheese, and 
continue in this way until dish is full 
having crumbs on top. Dot with bits 
of butter, season -with pepper and 
salt, and fill the dish with milk. Bake 
half hour, or until macaroni is ten- 
der, with cover on dish, then remove 
cover and brown.—IM. B. P. 


Monday—Baked Bean Loaf 


To 1 pint cold “baked beans add 1 
beaten egg, 1 cup bread crumbs, 1 
tablespoon minced onion, 2 table- 
spoons tomato catsup, and a liberal 
seasoning of salt and pepper. Mix 
thoroughly, form into a loaf and bake 
25 minutes. Add moistening, if nec- 


essary. Is excellent. for supper, as it 
can be sliced as ‘wanted and served 
with a tomato catsup dressing or a 
strip of fried bacon on each slice.— 
[L. M. 


Tuesday—Johnnycake 


Sift together 2 cups corn meal, 4% 
cup flour, sc unt. 4 cup sugar, 1 tea- 
spoon salt and 2 level teaspoons soda. 
In another vessel beat 1 egg (this 
may be omitted, if desired), 2 cups 
buttermilk or sour milk, 2 tablespoons 
shortening, melted, and then combine 
the two mixtures thoroughly. Bake 
in quick oven.—IM., B. P. 


Wednesday—Mock Meat Cakes 


cleaned peas in 


Soak % cup dried, 
then drain, and 


cold water overnight, 


cook in sufficient water until it is a 
thick mass. Boil and mash about 5 
medium-sized potatoes and mix 


with the cooked pea pulp. <Add 


milk, 
tablespoons lard (melted). 
oda, two cups graham flour and a third of a teaspoon salt. 
and heat well before filling each little pan half full of bat- 


two tablespoons 
in one teaspoon 
Grease the 


raisins, 
Stir 


half cup 


with cornflakes or cracker crumbs, 
dot with bits of butter, pour in 
enough milk to moisten well, and 
bake until nicely browned.—[Mrs 
_ 2 


Saturday—Fruit Sweets 


Cut up and mix well together 1 Ih 
pitted dates, ™% lb each figs, raisins 
and citron, 1 cup walnut or any 
other nut meats. Press for a day or 
two in shallow wax-paper lined pan, 
then cut in squares or strips, roll in 
confectioner’s sugar, and encase each 
piece in a piece of waxed paper. Nice 
for sandwich filling, or in layers with 
French cream candy makes a nice 
confection.—[M. A. C. 
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Yes, Sir! 


You CAN 


Save Money! 








—Del Dane 
“The Old Stove 
Master” 







Forget “high 
prices.” Send 















smashing 
prices this year on Kalamazoo 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, Gas WQS 
Ranges and Kitchen g,—.-==m SN 
Kabinets. if 7 h 


Write Today} 


that’s the way to get 
he whole story. Save 
a smashing big lot of 
money. 
Ask for Catalog 
No. 766 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. © 


Manufacturers 











4A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 





Famous Wherever Used 
Keystone Evaporators 


Because one man can operate without help 
of any kind. ; 









Our New Heater increases 
capacity from 30 to 40% by 
using waste heat. Write for 
Catalog, state number of trees you tap. 


Sproul Hardware Co. 
DELEVAN, N. ¥. 








FAMOUS HOTEL BLEND 


COFFEE 


ee Lote FROM ae ac 


kh STihelesles” oes ‘321. . 
Bean or Ground Ib. 


We're accepting orders from jeaaing wg for this 
remarkable blend, used by lead fatictele 
a Money € 
iles. 10 Lbs. Del. Free 1000 Miles 


Lbs. Del.F 
GILLIES COFFEE to, ™739-239 Washington St., New York 
Established 78 Years 

















Carry it to the 


Cold Workshop 


* Make the cold shivery 


warm as toast with a Perfection Oil 
Heater. Put in one gallon of Socony 
oil, touch a match and enjoy gener- 
ous, inexpensive warmth for 8 hours. 


workshop 





we a 
e 


SOCONY; 


Use it in the house, and have real 


comfort. 


light. 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF 


PERFECTION 


OIL HEATERS 


At hardware and general stores. 











Easy to clean, fill and OIL 
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NEW YORK STANDARD DILCO N.Y. 


ant for the 
riangle Trade Mark 
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= COMPLAINT 


veterinary, or any other subject. 
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} A Stale Scheme 


THAT HAS BEEN OFT-EXPOSED, BUT STILL 
Is WORKED UPON THE UNSUSPECTING 


Today a man, said to be representing 


Dp. B. Cornell Land Co, called at our 
home and wanted to list our farm and 
sell it for us. He said he was buying 
farms for a certain class of rich city 
men, who wanted to buy where there 
was a good location. We purchased this 
farm last spring for $8000. There are 124 
acre in it. We have a splendid loca- 


tion. but April 18 the house burned to 
the round. Now this man says he can 
sell it for us and get us $12,000 for it. 
following are his terms: That we give 


I $50 to have our farm listed. He to 
s the farm between now and March 
1, i*%. This man is a perfect stranger 
in this community, and as this farm 
v ld not bring anywhere near the 
price he says he can get, if sold to any 
fa er, we are suspicious. He says if 
th: farm is not sold by March 1 the $50 
will be returned to us. He had papers 
to show that the company had a charter 
tt the government and that he was 


th * agent. 
\\ would be glad to get $12,000 for 
farm, but I do not like his propo- 
Do you think it safe to give him 
$50? I do not know the agent’s 
or where the firm is located. He 


f » circulars or pamphlets, We did 
st the farm with him, He had pic- 
and descriptions of many farms 


he had sold for $100 per acre and 

Hie says the city men come out, 
iild a mansion on the farm and make 
a summer home, going back to town in 
the winter. He said they are willing to 
pay the high price fot a good location. 
How would I know whether the man is 
honest or whether he is only trying to 
get $50 from_me?—[H. L. S., Washing- 
tor. County, Pa. 

You were wise not to be caught by 
any such guff. Remember, you are 
bound by what you sign, irrespective 
of what the agent says. Many farmers 


Seoeee Ss ene 


complain that they have signed up 
with this firm, only to find out that 
if they “withdrew’’ their farm from 


its hands they are called upon to pay 
a withdrawal fee of 1 or 2% of the 
asking price. For instance, if you 
listed your farm at $12,000 under a 
2°, withdrawal clause, it might cost 
you S240 to “withdraw” from the hands 
of this outfit. Possibly the contract 
may be such as to require the con- 
cern to credit you the $25 or $50 you 
paid to list your farm. 

Before you sign up, require the 
agent to leave with you the document 
he expects you to sign, send it to us 


and we ean advise further. We 
do not know of any city people who 
are payfng such fancy prices for 
farn for summer homes. Many 
farmers who have signed after such 
talk, later wished they hadn’t. D. B. 


Cornell heretofore has gone the limit 
in trying to enforce collection of with- 
( His methods are now 
investigation by postal inspec- 
tors We certainly would never pay 
anyone any money for NOT selling 
our farm. We would sign no papers 
for any strangers or any listing 
agency. If the agent sells the farm, 
out of the net proceeds when paid 
over to us, we would pay him a rea- 
sonable commission to be understood 
verbally in advance. Never tie up 


lrawal 


under 


fees. 


real estate by options, agreements, 
et They may come back to plague 
you. 





M. Abramsom Busy Again 


many more of our subscribers 
made shipments of eggs to M. 


How 


A mson, 486 Avenue C, Bayonne, 
N ind have not received pay for 
th We have in our files three or 
four matters we would like to talk 


with Mr Abramson, and a couple 
that we have sent to him 
have been returned to us “unclaimed.” 
We also have a check issued by him 
Supposedly in settlement of a_ ship- 
ment, that his bank said was no good, 
the reason, “no funds.” 
that some years ago Mr 
Abramson was in business in New York 
and disappeared without paying ship- 
bers. It is understood that after that 
he was located in Jersey City, but this 
time under another name. 

An egg swindle is as bad a form of 
indling as we can think of, after 


etters 


It seems 


SW 


con Orange Judd Service Bureau wise 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 

with all the papers about it and stamps for 
their return; (2) also inclose your address 
label from American Agriculturist showing a " 
that you are a paid-up subscriber; or, if not / |, 
such, you will be entitled to this free service 
by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal or veterinary questions for which 
a prompt answer by mail is desired should 
each be accompanied by one dollar ($1), as 
z stated at the head of those departments in the paper. 
= ing any subscribers’ questions in American Agriculturist itself, whether on law, 
But that may take some time, or you may not see 
the answer when it is printed unless you read every line in each issue of your paper. 
Hence the special helpfulness to you of Orange Judd Service Bureau. 


A UNIAVOUATLLALUDOLAL 
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fA 
SATISFACTION 


No charge whatever for answer- 


THVINYLQUQENVUUUUAVOULLULUORUUELO LULL UL AR 
the work put in by the egg raisers 
and the prices they have to pay for 
feed. Will subscribers who have 
claims against this man send them to 
us with all the papers? 


A New Swindfer 


The latest faker poses as an internal 
revenue agent. He demands a tax 
upon each dollar earned by enemy 
alien. He scares those people into 
paying it before the police can be no- 
tified. About Mattituck, Long Island, 
such a chap raked in quite a sum and 
skippped. He had no credentials, gave 
no receipt—=just a strong-arm swindler. 

Legitimate internal revenue men 
never resort to such methods, and are 
always able and willing to show the 
papers evidencing their authority. It 
is easy to see how such a bluffer may 
scare ignorant foreigners into parting 
with their money. 





A. J. Kirstin company of Escanaba, 
Mich, has made an entirely satisfac- 
tory adjustment of my claim to the 
amount of $29.50, and we appreciate 
the assistance given us by Orange 
Judd Service Bureau.—[C. W. Sollee, 
Leesville, S C. 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 

ve agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
Ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates .are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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Furs and Skins 
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Marketing Furs 
Fr, E. BRIMMER, NEW YORK 


How to pack and ship to market 
seems to trouble some new shippers. 
Always ship in a flat condition, never 
in a roll or folded in any way what- 
ever. Better use a bigger wrapper or 
box than to fold or roll a pelt im any 
way. Place a large piece of burfap on 
the floor and then pile the pelts upon 
it, placing the larger at the bottom. 
Like skins should be placed together 
and the heads in the same direction. 
Before you tie this package be sure 
to place the dealer’s tag inside so that 
if the outside tag is lost you will not 
lose your shipment. Either sew the 
burlap about the peltries or tie it with 
strong cord, tying about the bundle in 
several places instead of drawing it 
very tight only two ways about the 
package. 

Many dealers to whom you may 
ship will pay the express charges or 
refund the postage, if sent by mail. If 
the package is rather small use the 
mails, and if too large for this send 
by express. If the furs are of great 
value be sure to have the package in- 
sured. The mails will not take skunk 
skins if there is an odor, nor will the 
express companies if they are not well 
packed. To ship skunk skins that have 
become badly scented, cover the bur- 
lap, wrapping with several thicknesses 
of heavy paper, pasting the edges with 
glue, so that no odor will escape. A 
box made of well-matched lumber so 
that the odor will not get out makes 
a good place to place your skunk 
skins for shipment, but then they 
should be well wrapped and tied in 
heavy paper. 

Many trappers have the idea that 
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there is some fur merchant who would 
pay them enormous prices for peltries 
if they could only find him. “There 
ain’t any sich animal,’’—remember 
that. Every reliable dealer will give 
you what is right. Ship to the near- 
est fur city. 

By shipping to a home market you 
save time and expense in transporta- 
tion and the merchant appreciates 
that you are his neighbor, and so likes 
your trade. More important than the 
shipper is the kind of traps you use 
to catch the furbearers. When I was 
a lad I would go over a trapline reg- 
ularly where one-third of the trapped 
animals had pulled or gnawed out of 
the jaws every morning. Fur was 
plentiful then and I didn’t care, just 
set the trap again. Today the fur is 
far from plentiful, and you want to 
hold fast all you catch. 

There is a special trap on the mar- 
ket for muskrat, skunk, and the ani- 
mals that habitually gnaw out. I have 
found it absolutely gnaw-proof during 
two trapping seasons. My caiches with 
it were 110% there when ! looked over 
my trapline. This efficient trap is the 
No 1-X high grip for furbearers, the 
size of muskrats 2-X, 5-X, 
for holding the larger animals 
an absolutely pull-proof trap that 


and so on 
lor 
will 


hold the powerful animals, like raccoon 
and lynx, and never allow them to 
draw their feet out of the jaws, I have 
found that the so-called triple clutch 
trap is far and above the older kinds 


of steel traps. A very 
well-built trap is the Triumph trap. 
Be sure you your traps to 
get the best that skilled workmen can 
build 


modern gnd 
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guarantees you more money as the 
market goes up; no less if the mar- 
ket goes down. 


GET MORE MONEY FOR 
FURS, MR. TRAPPER 


GET liberal grading. Get prompt remittance. 
Trappers all over the North American conti- 
nent have learned to depend upon Proury. It 
is to your interest to know us. When you can 
be sure of absolutely highest cash prices, why 
elay? 
“GRANDAD SHIPPED TO PROUTY” 
The Oldest Fur House in New York 
The Fur Market of the World 


Buyers are in New York now, ready to do their 
buying. Good furs were never more in demand 
and PROUTY’s will continue this year as always 
to guarantee the highest prices for your furs. 
We are the oldest fur house in New York, es- 
tablished nearly half_a century ago, backed 
by ample capital and tremendous resources. 
Look into our status. Ask your bank about us. 
Talk to the fellows who are sending us their 
shipments regularly. Then send us your next 
shipment and be convinced. 

Let us Keep you Posted on Prices 
Get on our mailing list free. Write for latest 
price list. Send for a supply of shipping tags, 
and then USE THEM! 


J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC., 
Dealers in Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, and 
Golden Seal, etc. 


414 WEST BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY 











Fak stwrs Ban Placlzer 


He’s the man who helped make New York the world’s Premier Fur Market —leader of liberal assortments —of 


high prices — instant settlements —the square deal. 


None too large. His money awaits your pelts. 


M. F. Pfaelzer & Co. 


~ aed ~ . £4PMr. Pfaelzer will help you buy Liberty Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps by being unusually liberal for quick shipments. 


He needs your furs. No shipment too small. 


Send for Price List and ship to 


115-123 West 29th Street (Desk 14), New York 
Members Raw Fur Merchants’ Ass’n 





E MONEY FoR RAW’ Fur. 


Once anS&B shipper always an S&B shipper because the 


S&B policy guarantees highest prices, liberal assortments, 
immediate returns. Send to-day for price list and ship to 


Struck ¢ Bossak.Inc Ne 








RAW FURS 
WANTED 


WE pay express charges and 
guarantee satisfactory and 
promptreturns. Send us tria) 
shipment. Will hold sbipments 
separate if requested 


Milton Schreiber & Co, 
RAW FURS 

28-80 

East 

12th 

s 








WAR IS OVER 


Peace brings big Fur orders from Europe. We 
must have Skunk, Muskrat and Mink at once to 
fill tremendous demand. Unheard of prices for 
immediate shipments. 


GET BIG PEACE PROFITS 





by shipping to a big fur house in the world’s 

biggest market. No deductions, no commis- 

sions, no quibbling. Just big, quick returns for 
quick shipments. 


Send today for price list E 








RAW FURS— 


21 years’ experience warrants us to pay 
HIGHEST PRICES 
assortment and quick 
Write for price list. 


FRANK J.MULLER & CO. 


Liberal returns. 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with bair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
fur goods will cost you less than to buy 
them and be worth more. 

Our tlustrated catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
ie dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, etc. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neckweer and other fine fur garments, 
with prices; also fur garments romod- 
eled and repaired. 

You can have either book by sending 

our correct address naming which, or 
th books if you need both. Address 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Com ye 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


































Uncle Sam 
Wants Your Furs 


He needs them to keep the boys warm 
“over there.”’ Our prices are sky high. 
Will pay & per cent. extra on single 

* shipments amounting to 
$50 or over. Ship us 
now. Write for trapper’a 
guide and price fist. 
Free on request. 


HARRY LEVY 
132 W. 25th St. New York 


We pay highest cash prices for 

all staple furs—Skunk, Mink, 

Muskrat, Raccoon, Red Fox, 

Fan ITs @ specialty, includ. 
PORE. ME 











cy fr 
ing Silver and Cross Fox, 

Fisher, Marten, etc. Est. 1870. 
Our continued prompt returns and liberal policy are 
now bringing us shipments from all North America, 
Alaska to Mexico. Send for free Price List. Address 











157 Ww. 25TH ST., NEW YORK M. J. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y. Dept. 9 
Send Your Cow or Horse Hide MUSIG (°2S."." FREE 
a SO A RE n - 












and we will tan and make you a beautiful Coat, Robe, 
or Mittens to order. We make and remodel ladies 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and Price List Free 
Galloway Coats and Robes for Sale at Wholesale 
Prices. All work guaranteed. Reference: Miles & 
Higbee, Bankers, Milford, Indiana. Write to the 
MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 
237 Elm Street Milford, indiana. 














a a 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. Beginner 
or advanced players. ne lesson weekly. Illustrations make 
everything 


. Only — about See o to cover cost of 
E bookle 


postage and music used. rite for FRE. it which explains 


everything fn full. 
American School of Music, 


65 Lakeside Bidg.. Chicag 
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The Spirit of the Red Cross 
Should Enter Every Home 


HROUGH the Red Cross all the love 

of kindred and country, which gives 
our National soul its greatness, finds 
expression. 


Those who love America, believe in human- 
ity, and have faith in God, must count them- 
selves proud to answer “present” at the Red 
Cross Christmas Roll Call, December 16th to 
23rd, during which period the privilege of 
membership is to be extended to every loyal 
American. 


Let us grasp this opportunity to make this 
a Red Cross Christmas. 


Let us be able to tell our boys at the front, 
when we send them our Christmas greetings, 
that America stands solidly behind the Red 
Cross—their Red Cross—with full member- 
ship in every home. 


Let us tell them that this beautiful spirit 
of love, and compassion, and generosity, and 
unselfish service, has entered every home in 
our land—from the smallest farm in Maine to 
the largest ranch in California. 


No other message we can send will give 
them greater courage or encouragement. They 
know what the Red Cross means to them. 


Join the Red Cross 


All you need is a heart and a dollar 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 
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Wear Your Button 





This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York, N. Y. 
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December 14, 1918 
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